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The  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand is  nine  years  old  this  month. 

For  us,  this  anniversary  is  a time  to 
pause  in  the  work  at  hand,  and  to 
consider  how  our  efforts  fit  into  what 
we  have  done  in  years  past,  and 
what  we  hope  to  achieve  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Nine  years  is  not  very  long,  as 
history  goes,  but  I believe  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  remarkably  large  num- 
ber of  major  tasks  that  the  command 
has  shouldered  in  that  time.  Many 
are  now  completed ; others  are  still 
under  way.  The  total  effect  has 
helped  to  establish  the  framework 
for  guiding  the  Army  in  matters  of 
organization,  equipment,  and  tactics. 
Not  all  are  as  well  recognized  as 
the  contributions  to  the  Howze  Board 
implementations,  the  ROAD  Division, 
the  attack  helicopter,  the  M-16, 
and  the  logistical  concepts  of  TASTA- 
70  and  COSTAR.  There  were  many 
other  equally  important  but  lesser 
known  advances  that  materially 
assisted  the  improvement  of  the 
Army’s  combat  and  administrative 
capabilities. 

That  trend  that  has  characterized 
the  history  of  the  command,  espe- 
cially in  recent  years,  is  toward 
developments  that  are  closer  to  near- 
future Army  needs,  rather  than  to 
distant  concepts.  Our  distant  goals 
and  the  coordination  of  our  long- 
range  conceptual  design  for  the 
Army,  while  still  vitally  important, 
have  been  put  to  work  increasingly 
as  a framework  on  which  we  can  build 
specific  responses  to  short  and  mid- 
range requirements. 

It  is  interesting  and  self-assuring 
to  review  the  successes  of  the  past, 
but  this  is  a time  in  which  we  need 
to  look  beyond  our  immediate  respon- 
sibilities and  see  the  last  nine  years 
on  a large  scale.  As  an  Army  and  a 
Nation,  we  have  fought  a long,  hard 
war — and  certainly  no  one  has  felt 
the  effects  of  that  war  more  deeply 
than  the  soldiers  who  fought  it, 
and  the  families  of  those  soldiers. 
There  are  strong  signs  that  the  war 
will  end — with  honor  and  dignity 
for  those  soldiers  and  their  families 


and  the  Nation — not  too  far  in  the 
future. 

With  the  lessening  of  the  intensity 
of  the  war,  we  as  a Nation  have 
been  able  to  turn  our  attention  to 
other  important  priorities;  and, 
therefore,  we  as  soldiers  will  feel  a 
tightening  of  the  budget  and  a 
challenge  to  do  the  very  best  we  can 
within  a tightly  constrained  ceiling 
on  expenditures.  We  must  meet  this 
challenge,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
with  ingenuity  and  hard  work. 

The  drawdown  of  our  national 
military  strength  is  taking  place  at 
a time  when  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  international  align- 
ment of  power.  It  is  probably  quite 
natural  that  over  the  years  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  living  under  a 
threat  of  world  conflict  on  a large 
scale.  It  is  also  quite  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves,  on  occasions  such 
as  this  anniversary,  that  the  threat  is 
still  there. 

As  the  numerical  size  of  the  Army 
goes  down,  the  importance  that  we 
must  attach  to  future  military  de- 
velopments will  be  certain  to  go  up. 

In  many  senses,  we  in  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  will  be  en- 
trusted with  the  future  of  the  Army, 
and  the  readiness  of  its  fighting 
capabilities.  This  is  a trust  we  cannot 
forget  even  for  a moment,  and  one 
that  should  heighten  the  importance 
of  even  our  most  routine  tasks  within 
the  command : the  soldier  of  the 
future  is  depending  on  us. 

I believe  that  we  are  moving  in  a 
direction  that  will  justify  the  faith 
that  the  soldier  places  in  us.  We 
are  now  girding  ourselves  for  the 
next  step  forward  with  an  internal 
reorganization  that  has  a single  goal : 
better  control  and  coordination  of 
the  hundreds  of  individual  projects, 
tests,  experiments,  and  studies  that 
will  continually  improve  the  fighting 
capability  of  the  Army. 

We  are  not  just  looking  for  a better 
tank,  or  better  command  and  control, 
or  better  intelligence,  or  better  attack 
helicopters,  or  better  communication. 
We  are  looking  for  a revolutionary 
combination  of  Army  combat  power, 


that  even  under  our  present  fiscal 
constraints  will  give  us  a new  step 
up  in  the  forces  for  peace.  The 
TRICAP  Division  has  great  promise, 
as  does  the  Air  Cavalry  Combat 
Brigade  and  its  key  feature,  the  heavy 
attack  helicopter.  We  have  passed  the 
initial  learning  stage  with  our  new 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance 
developments,  and  we  are  integrating 
these  capabilities  into  the  improved 
command  and  control  systems. 

The  supporting  development  of  vital 
inventory  items  such  as  the  assault 
troop  lift  helicopter,  and  the  main 
battle  tank,  and  our  antitank  weapons 
systems,  are  each  in  themselves 
centers  of  attention,  but  a host  of 
less  flamboyant  studies  and  actions 
and  materiel  items,  all  moving  along 
a coordinated  development  path, 
constitute  a great  part  of  the  true 
progress  of  combat  developments. 

We  have  our  share  of  problems — 
in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  feel 
that  we  have  overdrawn  our  entitle- 
ment— and  it  would  be  false  to  say 
that  every  project  is  going  well.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  however, 
in  these  first  six  months  of  duty  with 
the  command,  that  for  every  new 
problem  we  have  produced  a man  or 
a team  of  men  to  meet  it  squarely, 
with  a demonstration  to  resolve  it 
and  keep  moving. 

I have  been  deeply  moved  by 
examples  of  that  kind  of  spirit — by 
that  kind  of  soldierly  professionalism 
evidenced  by  the  military  and  civilian 
members  of  this  team.  As  we  start 
into  our  tenth  year,  a year  that  is 
bound  to  be  a tremendous  challenge 
to  every  one  of  us,  I ask  you  to  keep 
in  mind  a single  symbol — the  indi- 
vidual soldier.  We  must  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  dedication  and  resource- 
fulness that  will,  to  a very  great 
extent,  decide  his  future. 

/roVrvx 


John  Norton 

Lieutenant  General,  U.S.  Army 
Commanding 
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for  recognition,  it’s  necessary  to  examine  the 
facts  surrounding  recent  bombings  and  the 
modus  operandi  of  terrorist  groups. 

Terriorist  groups  in  the  United  States  have 
established  a pattern  in  their  campaign  of  hate. 
According  to  authorities,  most  groups  react  in 
a three-phase  operation.  First,  the  group  har- 
rasses  the  local  police  and  firemen  in  an  attempt 
to  discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

The  second  step  is  the  homemade  bomb  which 
is  set  to  detonate  during  the  early  morning 
hours  or  at  a time  when  no  one  will  be  hurt. 
The  bombings  are  usually  “leaked”  to  the  local 
newspaper  or  radio  station  so  the  group  can 
claim  credit  for  the  act.  The  bombing  of  our 
United  States  Capital  is  a prime  example  of  a 
phase  two  operation.  The  object  here  is  to  gain 
maximum-publicity  so  the  group  can  hope  to 
create  the  illusion  that  they  are  in  command 
of  the  community. 

Most  newspapers  and  radio  stations  react  in 
a responsible  manner  but  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  detailed  instructions  have  been  passed 
on  to  the  public  on  how  the  homemade  bomb 
was  constructed  using  ingredients  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  local  grocery  or  hardware 
store.  The  final  phase,  in- 
dicative of  the  sick  mind  of 
the  bomber,  is  not  directed 
against  the  general  public, 
but  the  men  who  lay  their 
lives  on  the  line  when  they 
disarm  or  render  safe  the 
mad  creation  of  the  terror 
group. 

U.S.  Army  EOD  men  and 
their  families  along  with 
their  civilian  counterparts 
on  large  metropolitan  police 
departments  have  received 
threatening  phone  calls. 
Worse  yet  is  a bomb  com- 
monly called  the  “gotcha.” 


The  bomber  can  place  a 
briefcase  filled  with  death 
in  a busy  hallway  or  in  an 
isolated  place  and  still  be 
miles  from  the  scene  when 
it  explodes. 


wm  Mkinda  die  inside  for  a little  while — 

after  its  over.” 

These  words  came  from  a veteran  U.S. 
Army  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  (EOD) 
sergeant  when  he  was  asked  to  describe  his 
feelings  after  disarming  a homemade  bomb.  The 
sergeant  had  a very  human  reaction  to  one  of 
the  most  inhuman  tactics  of  fanatic  terrorist 
groups  in  the  United  States.  The  “bomber” 
destroys  things  he  did  not  help  build  and  takes 
lives  he  did  not  create. 

Increased  use  of  the  bomb  as  a weapon  of 
terror  by  non-professionals,  under  the  guise  of 
political  protest  or  self-styled  patriotism,  re- 
sulted in  the  assignment  of  a civil  support  mis- 
sion for  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Combat  Developments  Command  (CDC), 
which  represents  the  user,  sponsored  an  Army- 
wide EOD  conference  last  September  to  im- 
prove EOD  unit  capability.  At  the  conference 
EOD  experts  formed  three  working  groups  who 
identified  problem  areas  and  recommended  so- 
lutions. The  greatest  degree  of  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  relative  new  civil  support  mis- 
sion of  providing  Presidential  protection  plus 
EOD  support  to  the  State  Department,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  local  police  authorities 
against  improvised  explo- 
sive devices  (homemade 
bombs  and  incendiary  de- 
vices) . 

EOD  units  shun  publicity 
as  a matter  of  self-preser- 
vation. In  fact,  CDC’s  EOD 
expert  requested  his  name 
be  withheld  before  he 
would  even  discuss  the 
CDC  Explosive  Ordnance 
Disposal  Program. 

To  understand  the  re- 
luctance these  men  have 
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In  this  case,  the  bombers  target  is  EOD  per- 
sonnel. A second  or  even  third  firing  device  is 
wired  into  the  bomb  and  designed  to  go  off  if 
the  bomb  is  opened  or  disturbed. 

Sometimes  a bomb  is  designed  to  inflict  mass 
punishment  such  as  the  bomb  filled  with  nails 
that  was  detonated  at  a policemans’  funeral 
in  California.  The  target  was  policemen  and 
their  families  who  were  paying  their  last  re- 
spects to  a law  enforcement  officer  who  died  in 
line  of  duty. 

One  EOD  specialist  interviewed  requested, 
“What  ever  you  do,  tell  the  solid  citizens  about 
things  they  can  do  to  make  our  job  easier.” 

Some  of  the  problems  seem  to  be  explosives 
and  war  souvenirs  that  are  still  stored  around 
the  country.  Many  American  citizens  have 


dynamite  and  blasting  caps  stored  in  their 
houses,  barns  or  wood  sheds  that  have  been 
long  forgotten.  Dynamite  deteriorates  and  be- 
comes very  unstable  with  age  and  extremely 
dangerous  to  handle  even  by  an  expert.  Civil 
War  artillery  shells  are  still  being  found  in 
places  where  the  battles  have  long  been  for- 
gotten. 

One  Civil  War  shell  that  was  recovered  re- 
cently, for  instance,  was  still  fused  and  full  of 
explosives.  Two  small  children  were  playing 
with  this  shell  in  a housing  development  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia',  where  a bulldozer 
had  dug  it  up  during  construction.  Another 
farmer  in  Georgia  found  two  old  relics  during 
spring  planting  and  put  them  on  his  mantle 
in  the  house.  That  winter  he  started  a fire  in 
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the  fireplace  below  the  mantle ; both  shells 
went  off  during  the  night  and  blew  out  the  side 
of  his  house. 

The  Army  has  responsibilities  for  its  own 
installations  and  all  the  land  mass  outside  of 
other  service  installations  in  the  United  States. 
The  big  responsibility  falls  on  Army  EOD  units 
because  of  their  experience  factor  over  the 
years  and  their  recent  Vietnam  exposure.  Civil 
support  in  this  case  comes  in  many  forms  and 
spans  from  lectures  to  local  police  or  firemen 
to  training  of  other  governmental  agencies  in 
the  actual  handling  of  explosives. 

Since  the  EOD  program  was  stepped  up  last 
year,  progress  has  been  rapid  in  the  fields  of 
doctrine,  materiel,  and  organization  research. 
Law  enforcement  agencies  have  combined  their 


efforts  to  stop  the  bomber.  Even  the  more 
radical  elements  in  the  United  States  regard 
bombings  as  a heinous  crime  that  should  be 
stopped.  Many  tips  regarding  explosive  bombs 
have  been  passed  on  to  law  enforcement  officers 
by  the  same  elements  that  have  opposed  police 
officers  in  open  confrontation.  The  arrest  and 
conviction  rate  for  bombers  is  steadily  climbing 
because  of  experience  factors  gained  in  recent 
months. 

Research  programs  have  made  progress  in 
the  battle  to  stop  the  bomber  and  render  his 
device  a useless  mass  of  junk.  Land  Warfare 
Laboratories  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds, 
Md.,  have  made  successful  progress  with  a dog 
that  smells  out  explosive  devices  much  as  the 
Marijuana  Dog  finds  marijuana. 


Agents  from  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  learn  how  to  handle  military 
explosives  from  an  expert  (far  left  and 
left)  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.  The  program  is  part 
of  the  Army's  civil  support  mission.  A 
stick  of  military  dynamite  with  a 
slow-burning  fuse  is  dropped  (below)  by  a 
student  and  the  resulting  explosion  is 
watched  from  a safe  bunker.  Students  are 
also  shown  homemade  napalm  (right), 
prepared  from  ingredients  from  a grocery 
store,  and  its  effects  (below,  right).  In 
addition,  fuse-less  Molotov  cocktails  are 
prepared  (far  right). 
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Combat  Developments  Command  has  pushed 
materiel  developments  to  help  the  EOD  special- 
ist carry  out  his  dangerous  mission.  New  pro- 
tective EOD  suits  that  give  the  wearer  some 
degree  of  protection  have  been  tested.  A new 
light-weight,  portable  X-Ray  device  is  being 
tested  that  will  permit  an  EOD  specialist  to 
look  at  a bomb  without  touching  it — so  he  can 
render  it  safe — has  been  issued  to  EOD  units  in 
the  field  Army. 

The  Justice  Department,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  has  started  two  research 
programs  designed  to  neutralize  homemade 
bombs  and  develop  new  bomb  disposal  tech- 
niques. 

Despite  rapid  advances  by  law  enforcement 
officers  to  eliminate  the  bomber,  the  general 


public  should  become  aware  of  the  terror  tactics 
he  employs  so  that  the  results  of  his  sick  dream 
of  death  and  wholesale  destruction  can  be  re- 
moved from  our  society. 

A senior  EOD  specialist  who  holds  the 
“Master  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Badge” 
(awarded  to  EOD  personnel  after  75  months  of 
on-the-job  experience)  concluded,  “The  EOD 
specialist  who  comes  to  render  safe  a bomb  in 
your  school  or  church  is  protecting  your  chil- 
dren and  your  place  of  worship.  He  needs  your 
confidence  and  support  in  a strange  sort  of  war 
that  becomes  very  personal  to  him.  He  doesn’t 
seek  publicity  and  the  bomb  he  may  disarm  will 
never  be  publicized. 

Let  the  public  be  aware  and  the  bomber  be 
dammed.  © 


Law  enforcement  agencies 
are  given  instructions  on  how 
homemade  explosives  are 
made  from  items  from  a 
hardware  store  (left),  as  well 
as  their  results  (left,  below). 
EOD  units  are  now  testing  a 
portable,  lightweight  X-ray 
(right)  for  detecting 
explosives  within  packages. 
Three  long-dormant  Civil  War 
artillery  shells  (below)  were 
found  by  children. 
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by  M.  Emory  Banks 

Oh,  it  all  started  simply  enough.  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  was  born  during  the  Big 
Whirlwind  of  1962 — the  first  reorganization  of 
the  Army  that  was  more  than  cocktail  chatter. 
To  the  press  media  it  went  like  this : 

NEWS  RELEASE . Combining 
some  thirty  loosely  connected 
Army  research  and  combat  effec- 
tiveness activities  under  one  roof 
at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.,  the  Army’s 
unique  Combat  Developments 
Cpmmand  (CDC)  was  born  today 
amid  ceremonies  that  included  a 
parade,  a helicopter  fly-over  and 
presentation  of  the  new  colors  by 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral Decker.  . . . 


Well,  that  story  was  planted  a week  in  ad- 
vance, so  would  you  believe  there  was  no  pa- 
rade or  fly-over  and  General  Decker  couldn’t 
make  it?  It  rained  barrels  on  20  June  ’62  and 
“the  sun-drenched”  ceremonies  played  them- 
selves out  in  Specker  Fieldhouse.  The  resulting 
photo  captions,  however,  described  the  Engi- 
neer Center  Commander  as  General  Decker. 

“Unique”  is  perhaps  the  only  word  to  de- 
scribe CDC,  in  concept  and  reality.  Prior  to 
CDC,  the  Army’s  combat  developments  were 
fragmented  under  the  chief  of  each  of  the 
combat  arms  and  services,  with  Continental 
Army  Command  (CONARC)  generally  playing 
the  role  of  the  heavy  since  it  owned  the  service 
schools  which  were  the  branch  brain-bins. 
CONARC  also  had  a Combat  Developments 
Section  at  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.  which  was  the 
father  (midwife?)  of  CDC.  In  many  of  the 
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CONARC  schools  like  Armor,  Infantry,  Ord- 
nance, Transportation,  Signal,  the  Combat  De- 
velopments Section  (which  was  quite  often  part 
of  the  school’s  faculty)  simply  changed  the  sign 
on  their  door  from  CONARC  to  CDC. 

CD-What? 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Army  might  have 
been  called  an  Un-noticed  Earthquake — de- 
pending on  whose  branch  of  service  was  being 
gored.  Since  CDC  was  to  be  branch-less,  it  was 
an  assembled  polyglot  from  the  entire  Army.  A 
charmingly  simple  idea — except  for  one  thing. 
The  whole  Army  seemed  to  be  in  reorganization 
“turbulence”  (our  favorite  management  buzz- 
word) in  the  Spring  of  ’62,  and  there  were 
times  when  CDC’s  labor  pains  were  hardly  no- 
ticed. 

CDC  was  actually  born  in  two  places  (not 
easy — ask  any  mother).  A reorganization 
group  at  CONARC,  Ft.  Monroe,  was  cracking 
technical  problems  while  a personnel-type  task 
team  was  at  work  in  a building  behind  Ft.  Mc- 
Nair (Washington,  D.C.)  called  Tempo-A 
(“Tempo”  is  a Washington  term  meaning  “tem- 
porary building  for  the  duration  of  the  War  of 
1812  only”).  In  early  June,  the  Tempo-A  group 
was  CDC  long  before  they  moved  to  the  troop 
billet  headquarters  at  Ft.  Belvoir  with  their 
odd  color-coded  charts. 

And  long  before  CDC  had  a public  informa- 
tion staff  to  worry  about  its  identity,  CDC  had 
an  identity  problem.  The  first  set  of  orders 
moving  people  from  Ft.  Monroe  to  Ft.  Belvoir 
went  to  Col.  William  S.  Barrett  (now  CDC 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff) — assigning  him  to  Civil 
Defense  Command\ 

Despite  such  humble  beginnings,  people 
began  to  converge  on  CDC  headquarters — along 
with  carpenters,  sheet-metalmen,  electricians 
— and  documents.  Documents  from  the  thirty 
developments  activities  that  formed  CDC  ar- 
rived by  the  safeload  from  all  over  the  country, 
all  focused  on  the  hastily  vacated  troop  billet  of 
the  Engineer  School’s  Department  of  Mech  and 
Tech.  A common  sight  outside  headquarters 
was  long  lines  of  safes  on  the  curb  guarded  by 
MPs.  Materiel  Directorate  alone  began  life  by 
acquiring  55.000  classified  documents. 

So  heavy  was  the  accumulated  weight  of  the 
safes  that  sections  were  warned  not  to  place 
them  in  the  center  of  rooms  but  along  the  outer 


walls.  Even  so,  many  rooms  had  to  be  rein- 
forced with  steel  beams  along  the  baseboards. 
It  was  years  before  the  voice  of  the  jack-ham- 
mer and  drill  was  stilled  at  CDC  headquarters 
on  Gunston  Road. 

Still,  there  were  many  people  who  did  not 
know  that  that  building  contained  CDC  head- 
quarters. Many  first  sergeants  around  the  coun- 
try still  were  instructing  their  troops  enroute 
to  the  Engineer  School  to  report  to  a certain 
room  in  that  building.  That  room  was  now  the 
Commanding  General’s  office ! 

The  new  Orderly  Room  (for  reporting  in) 
was  in  another  wing;  when  the  soldiers  were 
shooed  away  from  the  General’s  shop,  they 
often  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  headquar- 
ters, dufflebags  at  drag-arms.  (Later  when  CDC 
took  over  the  second  wing  of  the  building,  new 
Mech  and  Tech  scholars  had  to  be  shooed  away 
from  there  too  for  many  months.  Some  may 
even  still  be  there.) 

The  Unique  CDC  had  a unique  headquarters, 
to  say  the  least.  One  half  the  building  was  still 
occupied  by  troops  while  generals,  colonels  and 
secretaries  were  setting  up  shop  in  the  other. 
Connecting  them  was  the  troop  messhall,  still 
operating.  Since  CDC  had  the  “primitive”  half 
(not  even  a gum  machine),  the  cooks  spon- 
sored some  neighborly  coffee-breaks  for  the 
girls  with  an  occasional  pie  or  sheet-cake  for 
snacking.  And  they  continually  shared  their 
cooking  odors  with  CDC. 

“It  was  a shock — but  fun — being  in  a sol- 
dier’s mess  hall,”  reported  one  secretary  from 


M.  Emory  Banks  is  a non-de-plume  of  a vener- 
able member  of  the  CDC  Information  Office.  When 
asked  to  do  a free-style  reminiscence  of  the  com- 
mand's early  days,  he  looked  at  us  with  boyishly 
innocent  eyes  and  asked,  "What's  the  maximum 
these  days  for  assaulting  a drippy-nosed  editor?" 
His  problem,  it  turns  out,  is  conversations  that 
begin  with  "Back  in  '63  ...  or  "Do  you  recall 
when  . . .?"  or  "In  '67  who  was  the  . . .?"  or 
"Weren't  you  here  when  . . .?"  Despite  that  we 
may  have  rubbed  his  tender  spot,  we  did  get  this 
lightly-fondled  look  at  some  facts  and  foibles  of 
the  "frontier  days"  of  CDC's  9-year  history  as  the 
Army's  requirements-sensing  organization.  Our 
memory  bank  is  called  Bill  Herman. 
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the  JAG  office.  “Then  somebody  gave  them  a 
talk  about  manners  and  language.  They  would 
stand  up  when  we  came  in,  offer  us  chairs  and 
stuff  like  that.  They  just  weren’t  as  much  fun 
anymore.’’ 

“At  first  it  was  terrifying  to  go  after  ciga- 
rettes for  my  boss,”  said  another  secretary-vet- 
eran, “because  the  cigarette  machine  was  in  the 
Orderly  Room  and  you  had  to  pass  the  Day- 
room.”  She  sighed  and  added,  “Then  they 
moved  out.” 

But  they  left  behind  some  reminders  of  their 
presence  that  provided  some  chuckles  for  many 
moons.  Most  prominent  (and  longest-lasting) 
were  the  red-lettered  admonitions : “DON’T 
SMOKE  IN  BED”  . . . “SHUT  THE  DOOR” 
...  and  “TURN  OUT  THE  LIGHT”  (or  in 
some  cases  “Shut  the  light”). 

Many  early  arrivals  at  CDC  wondered  about 
the  number  of  electric  typewriters  and  were 
told  that  all  the  manual  machines  were  signed 
out — to  the  colonels  and  majors  who  were 
doing  their  own  typing. 

Many  CDC  people  who  came  to  the  command 
from  the  item  or  hardware-oriented  tech  serv- 
ices brought  with  them  a “following”  of  re- 
search and  industry  representatives.  These  gen- 
erally were  industrious  and  aggressive  young 
“sales  engineers” — or  canny  old  retired  types 
who  knew  all  the  back  and  side  doors  of  the 
headquarters  building  and  the  lunch  and  cof- 
fee-break schedules  of  key  action  officers. 

Without  an  Industry  Relations  Office  (as  we 
have  today),  this  was  rather  disconcerting  to 
the  Security  Officer  who  thought  he  had  a 
tight-building.  (The  GIs  from  Hq,  2nd  Bn,  be- 
hind CDC,  still  use  the  CDC  barber  shop,  snack 
bar  and  Xerox  machines  daily.) 

We  recall  many  early  bold-to-bizarre  callers 
to  CDC,  but  our  favorite  may  just  be  the  two 
reps  from  a well-known  arms  developer  who 
slunk  in  black  overcoats,  brim-down  gray  hats 
— and  carrying  violin  cases.  In  the  fiddle  cases 
wrere  (what  else?)  two  tommy-guns  under  de- 
velopment. What  started  out  as  a joke  on  an 
action  officer  became  their  uniform  for  calls  on 
CDC — and  more  gray  hairs  for  the  Security 
' Officer.  We’re  not  prepared  to  tell  how  they 
made  out  with  their  weapons  proposal,  but  for 
style  they  beat  anything  on  the  late  shows. 


"The  'Other  CDC’ 
Exhorted:  Tf  You 
Think  It’s  Contageous, 
Call  CDC!’” 


One  anniversary  celebration 
displayed  the  results  of  CDC's 
Insignia  Contest  (above).  The 
present  crest  was  adopted  in 
1968.  During  1964  activities, 
LTG  Ben  Harrell  dedicated  an 
exhibit  van  (left)  and  cut  a 
five-tiered  cake  (page  7). 

LTC  Paul  Kelly  (below)  goes 
over  big  with  the  boys  in  the 
band  and  guests  at  CDC's 
fourth  anniversary. 
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Some  CDC  directorates  and  divisions  have 
changed  drastically  through  the  years,  others 
are  yet  untouched.  The  original  names  are  indi- 
cators of  their  changed  missions  and  functions. 
The  five  original  directorates  were  called  Plans 
Programs  and  Intelligence  Directorate;  Con- 
cepts and  Doctrine  Directorate;  Materiel  Re- 
quirements Directorate ; Organization  and  Doc- 
trinal Literature  Directorate;  and  Operations, 
Research  and  Evaluation  Directorate. 

Then  CDC  had  another  identity-crisis.  A new 
function  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health  in 
nearby  Bethesda,  Md.,  was  called  the  Commun- 
icable Disease  Center  (CDC).  But  only  a few 
public  relations  people  at  the  “other  CDC”  no- 
ticed. (Who  decides  who  the  “other”  CDC  is  to 
be?) 

One  incident  in  CDC’s  genesis  still  eludes  our 
grasp.  The  special  warfare  and  counter  insur- 
gency developments  activities  were  pro- 
grammed right  into  CDC  headquarters  and 
given  the  name  RACO — Remote  Area  Conflicts 
Office.  But  even  before  the  first  command  chart 
could  be  printed  (RACO  was  known  only  to  a 


eeAnd  Long  Before  CDC 
Mad  A Public 
Information  Staff. . . 

CDC  Had  An 
Identity  Problem” 

few  planners  at  CONARC),  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House,  we  heard,  were  get- 
ting pressure  from  small  countries  who  didn’t 
want  to  be  known  as  remote  areas!  So  the  CDC 
activity  was  hastily  changed  to  Special  Doc- 
trine and  Equipment  Group — SDEG.  Not  as 
easy  to  say  as  RACO,  but  maybe  it  was  for  the 
better  since  RAYCO  is  also  a seat-cover. 

Despite  many  known  and  unknown  agonies, 
CDC  was  properly  activated  and  went  to  work. 

Then  CDC  had  another  identity  problem. 
Army  Material  Command  was  activated  the 
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CDC  personnel  mill  about  the  Headquarters 
courtyard  (left)  during  sixth  anniversary 
festivities,  probably  looking  for  a chunk  of 
rapidly-disappearing  cake.  The  cake  that  year 
(above)  had  only  four  layers  instead  of  the 
symbolic  six.  In  1965's  celebrations,  the  cake 
had  five  layers  instead  of  the  symbolic  three— 
and  it  was  later  found  that  the  figures  perched 
on  top  of  the  cake  were  made  in  Hong  Kong 
and  the  flags  were  made  in  Japan. 


same  summer  from  all  the  labs,  arsenals,  ar- 
mories and  tech  service  activities  to  become  the 
Army’s  biggest  command — bigger  than  the 
Army,  it  was  sometimes  suspected.  CDC  was  so 
tiny  (compared  to  AMC,  it  was  more  like  an  ad 
hoc  committee)  that  many  people  thought  it 
was  part  of  AMC.  Many  CDC  people  handled 
the  problem  smartly,  however,  by  first  explain- 
ing AMC’s  role  as  buyer  and  stockpiler  of  items 
and  things,  then  referring  to  AMC  as  “The  An- 
tique Shop”. 

Within  a year  and  a half  or  so,  CDC’s  talents 
as  the  Army  brain-bin  were  noticed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  MacNamara.  And  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  a CDC  organization 
called  AVTAC — Advanced  Tactics  Committee. 
They  were  housed  in  a barracks  area  on  North 
Post,  fenced  in,  heavily  guarded  and  headed  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Lipscomb  (for  whom  the  area  was 
promptly  named  “Fort  Lipscomb”  or  “Lip- 
scomb’s Strategic  Hamlet”). 

CDC  information  people  were  told  to  ignore 
the  very  existence  of  AVTAC — although  it  ap- 
peared big  and  bold  on  our  staff  directories.  Its 
high-powered  visitors  were  announced  in  our 
Daily  Bulletin — Herman  Kahn,  Henry  Kissin- 
ger, many  prominent  scientific  advisors  and 


State  Department  political  advisors  and  ana- 
lysts. We  expect  never  to  know  what  product 
came  out  of  that  fenced  village.  We  even  won- 
der if  all  the  people  in  there  have  been  let  out. 
The  area  remains  unique  for  another  reason — 
the  only  barracks  with  a picture  window ! 

Then  CDC  had  another  identity-crisis! 

The  “other  CDC”  in  Bethesda  opened  a series 
of  10-second  public  service  announcements  ex- 
horting: “If  you  think  it’s  contageous,  call 
CDC!”  Now  even  more  than  just  CDC  public 
relations  people  began  to  respond  (But  what  do 
you  do — sue?).  Then  came  a reprieve.  The 
“other  CDC”  added  an  “N”  for  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center — and  moved  to  At- 
lanta ! 

(Identity-crisis  Bidletin — The  National  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  (NCDC),  Atlanta, 
has  dropped  the  “N”  and  changed  its  name  to 
“Center  for  Disease  Control !”) 

CDC’s  years  have  been  full  of  unique  experi- 
ences and  unique  people.  Like  the  Commanding 
General  who  loved  to  slip  out  and  swipe  his 
own  sedan  from  his  driver  (or  if  he  got  caught 
would  order  the  driver  into  the  back  seat).  Or 
the  general  who  caught  a visiting  editor’s  at- 
tention by  quoting  the  Biblical  phrase,  “Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish,”  then 
slipped  a frantic  note  to  an  information  man: 
“For  God’s  sake,  quick — find  out  where  I got 
that  quotation  before  he  asks !” 

Or  the  colonel  who  dismissed  a briefing  on  a 
silent  engine  by  saying,  “I’m  sorry  I can’t  hear 
you — the  Engineers  are  testing  silent  engines. 
Try  us  again  when  you  have  something.” 

Or  the  sergeant  who  puckishly  offered  a 
deer-tranquilizing  service  for  a Commander’s 
Hunt — and  a very  senior  hunter  took  him  up  on 
it. 

Or  like  CDC  Information  Office’s  first  Christ- 
mas card  to  AMC  Info:  a picture  of  Ben 
Franklin  with  kite,  standing  before  a huge 
computer;  the  caption  reading,  “But  we  in- 
vented the  kiteV’ 

Or  the  science  writer  who  was  so  confident  he 
could  do  a quick  story  on  CDC  that  he  told  his 
cab-driver  to  wait.  After  a half  hour  of  ago- 
nized listening  to  “QMR,”  “Threat  Study”  and 
“Concept  Program,”  he  jumped  into  the  cab 

continued  on  page  21 
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Reorganization  Adjustment: 
Some  Name  and 
Function  Changes 


Command  organizational  adjustment  plan- 
ning continues  at  Headquarters,  Combat  De- 
velopments Command,  with  some  limited 
implementation  taking  place  during  April. 

The  planning  and  implementation  is  based  on 
nine  reorganization  objectives  that  were  estab- 
lished earlier  this  year  by  Lieutenant  General 
John  Norton,  CDC  commanding  general. 

The  changes  put  into  effect  thus  far  have 
involved,  for  the  most  part,  changes  in  orga- 
nization designations  to  reflect  the  achievement 
of  some  of  the  objectives. 

The  one  change  that  encompassed  more  than 
a name  change  involved  the  establishment  of  a 
mid-management  group  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.,  de- 
signed to  close  the  gaps  in  intelligence,  com- 
mand, control,  and  anti-tank  capabilities.  As  a 
result,  the  mission  and  designation  for  Combat 
Support  Group  was  changed.  It  was  redesig- 
nated the  Intelligence  and  Control  Systems 
Group  (INCS)  and  is  commanded  by  Brigadier 
General  Edward  F.  Gudgel. 

INCS  will  have  two  agencies  subordinate  to 
it — the  Communications  and  Electronics 

Agency  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  and  the  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  which  is  moving  this  month 
from  Ft.  Holabird,  Md.,  to  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Also  subordinate  to  INCS  is  the  STANO  Study 
Directorate  that  formerly  was  in  the  Institute 
of  Special  Studies  at  Ft.  Belvoir. 

The  Combat  Arms  Group  at  Ft.  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  was  redesignated  the  Combat  Systems 
Group  (COMS).  Commanded  by  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral A.  G.  Hume,  COMS  now  controls  eight 
branch  agencies,  including  four  obtained  from 
the  former  Combat  Support  Group.  These  are 
the  Military  Policy  Agency,  Ft.  Gordon,  Ga. ; 
the  CBR  Agency,  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala. ; the  Engi- 
neer Agency,  Ft.  Belvoir;  and  the  Air  Defense 
Agency,  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex. 

Combat  Service  Support  Group  at  Ft.  Lee, 
Va.,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Ross  R. 
Condit,  Jr.,  was  redesignated  the  Personnel  and 
Logistics  Systems  Group  (PALS)  with  no 
change  in  the  agencies  under  its  control. 

The  designation  of  the  Institute  of  Systems 


Analysis  at  Ft.  Belvoir  was  changed  to  Systems 
Analysis  Group  (SAG)  and  is  commanded  by 
Colonel  Herbert  J.  Childress.  This  group  will 
continue  to  be  the  home  for  the  majority  of  the 
Operations  Research  and  Systems  Analysis 
(ORSA)  specialists  in  the  command. 


In  the  mterests  of  aiding  inter  and  intra-shop 
communication,  the  following  up-dated  Table 
of  Acronyms  ( TA ) is  offered  and  is  to  be 
considered  official. 

ACRO- 

WAS  IS  NYM 

| Combat  Arms 

Combat  Systems 

COMS 

Group  (CAG) 

Group 

Combat  Support 

Intelligence  and 

INCS 

Group  (CSG) 

Control 

Combat  Service 

Systems 

Group 

Personnel  and 

PALS 

Support 

Logistics 

Group  (CSSG) 

Systems 

Institute  of 

Group 

Systems 

SAG 

Systems 

Analysis 

Analysis 

Group 

(ISA) 

Institute  of 

Strategic 

SSI 

Advanced 

Studies 

Studies 

Institute 

The  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies  at  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa.,  was  redesignated  the  Strategic 
Studies  Institute  (SSI),  a title  more  in  keeping 
with  its  basic  function. 

No  firm  timetable  for  reorganization  has  been 
fixed,  but  LTG  Norton  is  anxious  to  get  the 
major  actions  approved  by  Department  of  Army 
and  underway  by  late  summer.  The  full  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  be  completed  by  July,  1972. 
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Y CDC’s  Doctrine 

Ml  §®2®®8b®® 

ML  f f For  Answers 


(Editor's 
note:  The 
italicized 
portions 
throughout 
the  following 
story  are 
actual  quotes 
by  former 
prisoners  of 
war,  Army 
Major  James 
N.  Rowe  and 
Air  Force 
Colonel 
Norris  N. 
Overly.) 


Darkness  falls.  No 
sounds.  Nothing. 

Isolation — 
desperate  isolation. 

A hot,  muggy, 
sleepless  Asian  night. 
Shifting  to  avoid  the 
digging  of  cold  leg 
irons.  A 4-foot  high, 
4-foot  wide,  6-foot 
long  cage  closes  in 
— slowly,  quietly.  A 
thinking  mind  whirs 


in  the  silence. 
Searching.  Re- 
thinking. 

The  night  slips 
away. 

But  the  day  dawns 
with  no  hope. 

“I  was  locked  in  leg 
irons  at  night,  about  5 
or  6 p.m.,  and  it’s  a 
long  time  before  sleep 
comes.  I had  a long 
time  to  think — time  to 


turn  myself  inside  out, 
to  self-destruct” 

Such  is  the  plight  of 
the  prisoner  of  war. 

Obviously,  the 
Army  can  do  little 
directly  to  help  the 
PW  mired  in  the 
limbo  of  a Vietcong 
prison  camp.  But 
what  can  the  Army  do 
to  assist  the  PW  to 
survive  captivity? 


by  SP4  Rick  McQuiston 
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Army  personnel,  representing  the 
II  Field  Force,  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Vietnam  (above) 
near  Tay  Ninh  in  1969  to  arrange 
the  release  of  three  American 
prisoners  (page  13):  SP4  James  W. 
Bingham,  Jr.,  SP4  Thomas  Jones, 
and  PFC  Donald  A.  Smith.  After 
their  release,  the  soldiers  (right) 
are  escorted  to  a UH-ID  helicopter. 


What  kinds  of  training  are 
given  to  a soldier  to  prepare 
him  for  possible  internment? 
What  assistance  is  given  to  a 
PW’s  family  and  dependents 
while  he  is  interned?  How  is 
the  PW  treated  and  rehabili- 
tated should  he  escape  or  be 
released?  How  effective  are  the 

I debriefing  procedures  used  by 
the  Army? 

A study — “Doctrine  for 
Captured/Detained  US  Mili- 
tary Personnel  (USPW)” — 
being  conducted  by  the  Combat 
Developments  Command 
(CDC)  Institute  of  Strategic 
and  Stability  Operations 
(ISSO),  located  at  Ft.  Bragg, 
N.C.,  is  looking  into  these 
questions  and  coming  up  with 
some  much-needed  findings  and 
recommendations. 

“The  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  in  captivity 
at  least  54  known  Army  PWs 
now  and  there  are  444  soldiers 
j that  are  listed  as  missing  in 
action — and  that’s  growing 


everyday,”  says  Major  John 
Carlin,  director  of  the  study 
team.  “When  these  soldiers 
come  home,  the  Army  has  to 
have  an  established  program 
which  will  process  these  men  in 
the  most  humane  and  sympa- 
thetic manner.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Army  to  assist  these 
individuals  in  returning  to  and 
becoming  productive  members 
of  society.” 

“ Prisoners  ate  rice  twice  a 
day — one  small  condensed  milk 
can  per  man  each  meal.  We 
found  we  had  to  eat  a quart 
pan  of  boiled  rice  a day  to  stay 
alive.  We  had  two  pairs  of 
black  pajamas  a year  to  wear.” 

Currently,  Army  doctrine  on 
the  PW  is  scattered 
throughout  various  Army 
regulations  and  field  manuals. 
There  is  no  detailed  opera- 
tional program  which  guides 
Army  personnel  in  pre-in- 
ternment training,  family 
assistance  during  internment, 
and  post-internment  rehabil- 


itation, according  to  Major 
Carlin.  “Doctrine  at  present  is 
very  vague,”  he  says. 

What  current  doctrine  is  in 
these  areas  (pre-internment, 
internment,  and  post-intern- 
ment) will  be  the  major  thrust 
of  the  study.  The  study  team 
must  compare  existing  doctrine 
against  requirements  which 
have  been  laid  down  by  na- 
tional policy  in  order  to  un- 
cover specific  voids  and  defi- 
ciencies and  make  recom- 
mendations for  changing  or 
expanding  current  Army 
doctrine. 

Says  Mr.  Gus  Nance,  chief 
of  the  study  team : “Army 
doctrine  for  managing  enemy 
prisoners  of  war  is  well-doc- 
umented, but  doctrine  for  US 
military  personnel  falling  into 
enemy  hands  is  not  thoroughly 
established  nor  well-docu- 
mented.” 

The  great  bulk  of  the  USPW 
study  is  consumed  by  careful 
research  into  the  principles 
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PFC  Coy  R.  Tinsley, 
a former  Vietcong 
PW,  returns  in  1969 
via  stretcher  to 
Ft.  Campbell,  Ky., 
where  he  underwent 
medical  treatment 
as  part  of  his  reha- 
bilitation. According 
to  Major  Carlin, 
rehabilitation  is  the 
most  critical  phase  of 
the  PW's  post-intern- 
ment processing. 


behind  Communist  PW  man- 
agement techniques  (“The 
same  principles  that  the  Soviet 
Union  used  against  German 
and  Japanese  PWs  in  World 
War  II  are  being  used  cur- 
rently— with  some  modification 
and  sophistication — in  North 
and  South  Vietnam,”  notes 
Major  Carlin)  so  that  count- 
er-principles can  be  drafted. 

Such  counter-principles,  if 
adopted,  would  offer  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct’s name-rank-serial 
number-date  of  birth  reason- 
ing. “In  our  research  we  have 
found  that  it  is  no  longer  ad- 
equate to  tell  an  American 
soldier  what  he  can’t  do  when 
he  is  a prisoner,”  Major  Carlin 
adds.  “It  is  crucial  that  we 
reverse  our  training  procedure 
and  tell  him  what  he  can  do. 

It’s  a little  tough  for  the  PW 
isolated  in  a Vietcong  cage  in 
South  Vietnam  to  decide  ex- 
actly what  is  detrimental  to  the 
national  interests.” 


“I  was  told,  ‘Go  back  to  your 
cage.  Sit  there  for  a week  or 
two.  Think  about  it,  then  we’ll 
talk  to  you  again.  We’ll  tell  you 
the  truth  of  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  If  you  don’t  believe 
us  today,  we’ll  tell  you  again 
tomorrow,  and  the  day  after 
that.’  ” 

The  eight-member  study 
team,  which  includes  three 
junior  officers  from  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  In- 
telligence Center,  canvassed 
Army  training  centers,  ques- 
tioned basic  and  advanced 
combat  training  graduates,  and 
compiled  DA  and  DOD  guid- 
ance to  determine  the  extent  of 
present  training  in  this  area. 

They  found  that  pre-in- 
ternment instruction  consisted 
basically  of  guidance  set  down 
by  the  all-service  Code  of 
Conduct,  the  Geneva  and 
Hague  Conventions,  and 
Survival,  Escape,  and  Evasion 
(SE&E)  training.  This  in- 
formation, however,  proved  to 


be  inadequate  under  present 
conditions. 

For  example,  the  portion  of 
the  SE&E  manual  that  covers 
the  internment  period  is  aimed 
primarily  at  PW  conduct  in  the 
World  War  II  compound. 

“This  is  atypical  of  the  type 
of  internment  we’re  presently 
experiencing  in  Vietnam,” 
comments  Major  Carlin. 
“Prisoners  are  kept  segregated 
and  isolated  with  few  oppor- 
tunities for  contact  with  their 
fellow  PWs  or  the  outside 
world.” 

In  addition,  the  Code  of 
Conduct  (adopted  as  national 
policy  in  1955)  isn’t  inter- 
preted and  implemented  alike 
by  the  four  services.  This 
creates  a certain  amount  of 
confusion  as  to  what  service- 
men should  be  taught  in 
pre-internment  training.  The 
study,  though,  is  not  designed 
to  change  this  aspect  of  na- 
tional policy  but  to  suggest 
improved  methods. 
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There  is  also  a critical  need, 
according  to  Major  Carlin,  for 
the  identification  and  training 
of  high-risk  individuals  in  an 
intense  course  of  instruction  on 
internment  conditions.  One  aim 
of  the  study,  he  says,  is  “to  try 
and  identify  high-risk  people, 
such  as  aviators,  special  forces 
troops,  and  advisors.  And 
perhaps  the  Army  needs  a 
school  for  this  purpose,  such  as 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  now 
have.” 

The  study  team  is  also 
delving  into  the  problem  of  the 
PW’s  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities, as  well  as  his  rights, 
under  the  Geneva  and  Hague 
Convention  rules.  How  should 
the  Army  train  the  soldier  to 
respond  as  a PW,  given  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  as- 
sertion that  all  American  PWs 
are  “war  criminals”? 

“The  Americans  in  Vietnam 
are  considered  political  pris- 
oners and  not  prisoners  of  war. 
They  are  turned  over  to  po- 
litical cadre  who  determine 
whether  they  live  or  die.  What 
our  men’s  treatment  will  be  is 
based  largely  on  their  political 
attitudes.” 

Article  85  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  rules  of  1949  states 
that  the  prisoner  convicted  of  a 
war  crime  by  the  detaining 
power  still  retains  his  pro- 
tection under  the  convention 
rules  and  that  his  health  and 
welfare  must  be  maintained 
until  his  release.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  have  re- 
peatedly claimed  that  they 
didn’t  agree  to  Article  85  at 
the  convention  signing  and  so, 
as  Major  Carlin  points  out, 
“they  use  prisoners  as  a tool  to 
gain  their  political  ends.”  PWs, 
when  classified  as  war  crimi- 


Major  James  Rowe 
(top  right),  held 
prisoner  by  the  Viet- 
cong  for  over  five 
years,  was  freed  in 
1968  during  an 
operation  conducted 
by  the  21st  Infantry 
Division,  ARVN, 
about  38  miles  south 
of  Rach  Gia.  At  the 
time  of  his  capture 
near  Ca  Mau  in  1963, 
Major  Rowe  was  a 
first  lieutenant  serv- 
ing with  the  5th 
Special  Forces  Group. 
MSG  Daniel  Pitzer 
(bottom  right),  a PW 
for  four  years,  throws 
out  the  first  ball  for 
President  Richard 
Nixon  at  the  Wash- 
ington Senators- 
Oakland  Athletics 
opening  game  in 
April.  Observing 
MSG  Pitzer  are  Secre- 
tary of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  (left) 
and  Senators  owner 
Bob  Short. 


nals,  lose  their  rights  under  the 
rules  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, according  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  they  may  be 
interned  beyond  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

“If  a PW  gets  up  (at  a 
Communist-staged  news  con- 
ference) and  says  the  war  is 
unjust  and  the  US  should  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  it  is  not  aimed 
at  just  the  American  people,” 
Major  Carlin  indicates.  “It  is 


also  aimed  at  the  Communist 
bloc  of  non-allied  nations.  This 
obvious  exploitation  of  the  PW 
is  against  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention.” 

Under  Communist  doctrine, 
the  North  Vietnamese  use  the 
isolation  technique  as  a method 
of  PW  internment. 

“To  them,  ivorld  political 
opinion  is  of  great  importance 
and  if  they  can  make  an 
American  condemn  his  system 
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of  government  and  confess  to 
crimes  against  humanity,  think 
of  the  propaganda  tool  they 
have.” 

While  interned,  there  is  little 
if  any  assistance  that  the  US 
can  render  on  behalf  of  the 
PW.  Nevertheless,  aid  can  and 
must  be  rendered  to  the  PW’s 
family  and  dependents — and 
this  is  one  of  the  areas  of 
concern  examined  by  the 
USPW  study. 

Since  the  actual  research  on 
the  study  began  back  in  Sep- 
tember 1970,  19  additional 
programs  to  assist  the  PW’s 
family  have  been  approved  by 
DA  and  are  being  imple- 
mented, according  to  Major 
Carlin.  “At  one  time,  I would 
have  said  the  biggest  gap  in 
Army  doctrine  existed  in  this 
area,”  he  says.  “We’re  delving 
into  the  family  assistance 
matter  to  insure  that  no  stone 
is  unturned,  but  right  now  it 
looks  pretty  good.” 

The  study  team  is  reviewing 
all  facets  of  family  assistance: 
finance,  education,  transpor- 
tation, housing,  and  personal 
assistance.  Also  under  scrutiny 
by  the  ISSO  team  is  the  US 
intelligence  collection  proce- 
dures and  the  guidelines  for 
public  release  of  information 
concerning  US  PWs. 

The  PW’s  quiet  crisis  has 
been  the  focus  of  national  in- 
terest recently.  A number  of 
government  officials  and  pri- 
vate groups  and  individuals 
have  bombarded  the  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  Paris 
peace  talks  asking  for  better 
treatment  of  American  PWs  or 
a wholesale  release  of  pris- 
oners. This,  notes  Major 
Carlin,  is  an  irritating  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  North  Viet- 


namese officials — and  this 
exertion  of  public  and  world 
pressure  upon  North  Vietnam 
is  being  explored  by  the  USPW 
study. 

In  the  past  few  years,  a 
number  of  private  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  Amer- 
ican Prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia,  have  begun  snowballing 
world  opinion  against  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong. 
“Since  the  wives  started  vis- 
iting members  of  Congress  and 
pounding  on  the  doors  of  the 
North  Vietnamese/Vietcong  in 
Paris,  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable increase  in  the 
number  of  letters  coming  out 
of  North  Vietnam  (from 
PWs),”  points  out  Major 
Carlin. 


A raw  frog,  two  lizards,  five 
or  six  pieces  of  an  unknown 
jungle  fruit  and  river  water. 
Although  not  too  appetizing 
and  of  questionable  nutritional 
value,  this  diet  was  sufficient 
subsistance  for  nearly  three 
weeks  in  the  double-canopy 
jungles  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  And  for  Specialist 
Five  Thomas  Van  Putten,  it 
kept  him  alive  during  an  18  to 
21  day  escape  from  a North 
Vietnamese  Army  prison  camp 
after  being  confined  for  more 
than  13  months  in  an  area  just 
east  of  the  Cambodian  border 
in  Vietnam’s  Military  Region 
III. 

Van  Putten,  currently 
serving  with  Transportation 
Company,  Support  Battalion, 


“The  mobilization  of 
American  public  opinion  is  our 
one  chance.  The  Communists 
feel  our  government  has  been 
compromised.  They  feel  we 
have  dissent  within  ourselves.” 
Ironically,  although  the  US 
is  beginning  to  see  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  War  is 
concerned,  the  Army’s  system 
of  PW  evacuation,  debriefing, 
and  rehabilitation  is  sadly 
inadequate  in  a number  of 
areas,  according  to  Major 
Carlin. 

The  Vietnam  veteran  claims 
there  is  now  “insufficient 
guidance”  for  the  process, 
primarily,  he  says,  because  AR 
190-25  (which  covers  the  de- 
briefing and  rehabilitation  of 

continued  on  page  30 


of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  Experimentation 
Command  (CDCEC)  at  Ft. 

Ord,  Calif.,  was  originally 
assigned  to  Vietnam  duty  in 
late  February  1967.  On  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1968,  with  only  seven 
days  remaining  on  a year  tour 
of  duty,  he  was  captured  in  the 
wake  of  an  ambushed  heavy 
equipment  convoy  near  Tay 
Ninh. 

On  that  day,  during  the  1968 
Tet  Offensive,  the  engineer 
unit  of  which  he  was  a part 
was  building  a Special  Forces 
camp  in  the  area  when  their 
convoy  came  under  ambush. 

The  roadbed  sat  above  the 
surrounding  terrain  with  its 
steep  slopes  running  into 
jungled  ditches.  After  the  in- 


One  Prisoner’s  Story: 
A Flight  To  Freedom 
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SP5  Van  Putten  arrives  at  the  US  Army  Hospital  in  Long  Binh  by 
stretcher,  18  days  after  his  escape  from  the  North  Vietnamese  Army. 
Now  at  CDCEC,  he  says  he  is  one  of  nine  soldiers  who  have  managed 
to  escape  Vietnamese  prison  camps— seven  of  them  escaping  in  the 
first  two  weeks  of  confinement.  He  is  one  of  two  who  managed  to 
escape  after  long  captivity. 


itial  attack,  Van  Putten 
scrambled  from  the  earth- 
mover  on  which  he  was  riding 
security  and  from  the  roadway 
into  the  dense  underbrush.  He 
landed  on  an  NVA  soldier  and 
in  the  midst  of  several  others 
and  was  immediately  taken 
prisoner. 

For  the  next  400  days,  he 
was  held  captive  within  a 
13-square  mile  area  of  the 
ambush  site.  He  lived  in  a 
grave-like  trench  covered  by  a 
roof  of  stacked  logs  and 
branches.  The  only  opening  in 
the  structure  was  a trap  door 
which  was  incorporated  into 
the  roof.  He  was  confined  in- 
side this  cubicle  during  all 
hours  of  darkness  and  during 
the  day  was  allowed  outside 
but  restrained  by  a five-foot 
chain  secured  on  one  end  to  the 
structure  and  on  the  other  to 
his  ankle. 


Van  Putten  weighed  about 
175  pounds  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  His  diet  during 
confinement  consisted  of  rice, 
fish,  a limited  supply  of  veg- 
etables and  occasionally  some 
canned  pork.  Two  months  after 
capture,  he  was  down  to  145 
pounds.  For  the  next  several 
months,  his  weight  remained 
stable  due  to  a lack  of  exercise. 
The  prisoners  did  no  work  and 
had  no  means  of  burning  energy. 

“I  even  volunteered  to  chop 
firewood  just  to  get  in  some 
exercise,”  he  said.  His  requests 
to  do  limited  small  jobs  were 
rarely  honored. 

Although  his  weight  loss  had 
leveled,  his  physical  condition 
worsened.  For  the  last  few 
months,  he  could  barely  walk. 
When  Van  Putten  was  finally 
recovered  by  American  forces 
after  his  escape,  he  weighed 
121  pounds. 


During  the  13  months  of 
captivity,  he  had  no  contact 
with  the  outside  world.  One 
day  during  the  entire  period, 
he  received  two  letters  from 
home — but  only  this  one  time. 
At  Christmas  he  was  allowed 
to  write  a letter  to  his  parents 
in  Michigan,  but  it  never 
reached  its  destination. 

To  keep  his  mind  occupied 
during  confinement,  he  made 
trinkets  and  gadgets  out  of 
materials  available  to  him. 
From  a strip  of  elastic  ex- 
tracted from  his  pajama-like 
pants,  he  made  a small  sling- 
shot which  he  used  to  shoot  at 
birds  and  small  animals.  To 
while  away  the  hours  and  days, 
he  caught  insects  and  fed  them 
to  the  ants  and  spiders. 

‘‘I  made  toothpicks  out  of 
bamboo  and  laid  out  the  floor- 
plan  of  every  house  in  which  I 
had  ever  lived,”  he  said.  “I 
even  had  a pet  lizard  named 
George.”  The  last  month  of 
confinement,  a deck  of  cards 
was  made  available  to  the 
prisoners  occasionally.  “I  got 
to  use  the  deck  of  cards  about 
every  week  or  so,”  he  added. 

Van  Putten  made  a total  of 
three  escape  attempts  before 
one  was  successful.  The  first 
day,  only  hours  after  capture, 
was  nearly  successful.  While 
the  NVA  were  walking  him 
back  to  their  basecamp,  he 
lagged  behind  until  there  was 
just  one  guard  behind  him. 
Using  his  teeth,  he  chewed 
through  the  bindings  on  his 
wrists  and  at  the  opportune 
moment  jumped  his  guard, 
initiating  the  escape  attempt. 
After  running  only  a few 
hundred  yards  and  while 
turning  a corner  in  hopes  of 
disappearing  into  the  dense 
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jungle,  he  ran  head-on  into  a 
five-man  NVA  patrol.  He  was 
again  immediately  captured. 

A second  attempt  took  place 
several  months  later  when  he 
and  another  prisoner,  while 
sharing  a trench,  tunneled  out 
to  ground  level.  A mosquito  net 
covered  the  ground  exit  but 
before  the  two  would-be 
escapees  could  utilize  the 
tunnel,  it  was  discovered  by  a 
guard. 

The  third,  an  eventually 
successful  attempt,  came  at  the 
end  of  13  months  of  captivity. 
About  once  a week,  the  pris- 
oners were  allowed  to  bathe  in 
a nearby  well.  In  order  to  do 
so,  the  leg  iron  had  to  be  re- 
moved. That  particular  day, 
the  NVA  had  been  resupplied 
and  the  guards  were  engrossed 
with  the  abundance  of  ciga- 
rettes and  other  rations. 

When  he  finished  bathing, 
Van  Putten  returned  to  his 
area  and  the  preoccupied  guard 
told  him  to  lock  his  own  anklet. 
Instead  of  locking  it  in  place, 
he  tied  the  chain  and  lock  to 
the  back  of  his  foot  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  were  secure.  He 
then  resumed  his  normal 
activities  as  if  nothing  was  out 
of  the  ordinary.  The  guard 
failed  to  check  to  see  if  Van 
Putten  had  in  fact  relocked  the 
chain. 

After  lunch,  when  everyone 
in  the  camp  was  taking  their 
daily  nap,  he  escaped  through 
the  rear  of  the  encampment. 

After  traveling  two  days 
without  food  and  water  and  his 
legs  barely  able  to  support  his 
weight,  Van  Putten  found  a 
stream,  concealed  himself  and 
rested  for  two  days.  Realizing 
that  he  could  make  little  or  no 
progress  overland,  he  decided 


A guest  speaker  for  a class  on 
survival,  escape,  and  evasion, 
SP5  Van  Putten  (right)  answers 
questions  and  relates  his  personal 
experiences  to  a group  of  Ft.  Ord, 
Calif.,  soldiers.  Van  Putten 
demonstrates  (below)  how  he  was 
restrained  by  his  North  Vietnamese 
captors  at  an  AIT  Brigade  at  one 
of  Ft.  Ord's  "Vietnam  Village" 
training  sites. 


to  enter  the  stream  and  let  its 
current  provide  his  momentum. 
For  days  he  floated  in  the 
stream  and  after  he  joined  a 
larger  river,  he  continued 
downstream. 

Finally  one  day,  while  resting 
on  the  riverbank  before 
traveling,  he  heard  helicopters. 
Shortly  after  that,  an  AH-1 
Cobra  and  an  OH-6  Light 
Observation  helicopter  (LOH) 
became  visible.  Upon  seeing 
the  two  American  helicopters, 
Van  Putten  removed  his  shirt 
and  began  waving  frantically. 

The  helicopters  spotted  him 
and,  while  the  Cobra  hovered 
high  above  him,  the  smaller 
LOH  made  a tree-top  level 
approach  suspecting  that  he 


was  an  enemy  soldier.  As  the 
helicopter  came  closer,  the  pilot 
realized  that  Van  Putten  was 
an  American.  The  helicopter 
was  able  to  hover  close  enough 
to  the  ground  so  that  Van 
Putten  was  able  to  scramble 
aboard ; and,  after  more  than  a 
year  as  a prisoner,  he  was  once 
again  with  American  forces. 

Van  Putten  was  flown  back 
to  an  American  firebase  and 
from  there  to  the  24th  Evac- 
uation Hospital  at  Long  Binh. 
Four  days  after  he  was  dis- 
covered, Van  Putten  landed  in 
the  United  States  and  was 
enroute  to  his  hometown  of 
Caledonia,  Mich.,  and  a 
joyful  reunion  with  family  and 
friends.  © 
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“Tell  me  all  about  the  Army — and  hurry!” 
some  letters  demand.  Others  are  more  specific 
and  ask  to  know  “all  about  tanks”  or  “gorilla 
warfare.” 

But  whatever  the  style,  to  the  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  (CDC)  the  letters  mean 
another  student  is  under  pressure  to  come  up 
with  a class  essay  or  term  paper. 

Letters  from  grade-schoolers  to  college  ROTC 
cadets  are  (part  of  the  day’s  fare  in  CDC’s  In- 
formation Office  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.,  where 
every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  provide  the 
information  requested — especially  for  those 
letters  which  hint  at  a deep  anxiety  or  predict 
scholastic  tradegy. 

Letters  such  as  these  usually  begin,  “About 
five  weeks  ago  we  were  assigned  an  800-word 
essay  on  Army  guns  . . .”  Some  end  with 
phrases  like,  “If  you  can’t  get  the  stuff  here  by 
Tuesday,  forget  it!”  One  choked-up  request 
even  ended  with  the  terse  instruction,  “Please 
doublespace  your  answer  and  don’t  sign  it.” 

Members  of  the  CDC  Information  Office  gen- 
erally answer  the  letters  on  a rotation  basis  or 
give  most  of  them  to  the  last  man  to  join  the 
staff.  Presently  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  this  task  falls  to 
First  Lieutenant  Jim  Damico,  a Vietnam  re- 
turnee whose  letters  to  pen-pals  get  a rare  en- 
dorsement— thank-you  notes.  So  appreciative 
is  the  staff  of  his  talent  that  they’ve  decorated 
his  desk  with  a sign  reading,  “Lieutenant 
Kangaroo’s  Pen-Pal  Club.” 

Comments  one  staff  member,  “We  have  no 
follow-up,  but  we’ve  often  wondered  if  we’ve 
done  recruiting  any  good.  We  expect  someday 
to  have  a new  recruit  walk  into  our  office  and 
say  he  signed  up  because  of  our  answers  to  his 
questions  years  ago.  0 
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For  the  love  of  Christ  controls  us — II  Cor.  5:1b 
(R.S.V.) 

Last  winter  an  advertisement  in  a local 
newspaper  displayed  in  huge  type : “Oil  Burner 
$100.”  Underneath  in  much  smaller  type  was 
this  information:  “Controls  for  above  Oil 
Burner  $200.”  You  can  buy  an  oil  burner,  have 
it  installed,  light  the  fire,  and  even  produce  heat 
— all  for  $100.  But  if  you  leave  off  the  controls, 
you  do  so  at  your  peril,  and  you  are'soon  in 
difficulty.  To  a large  measure  this  is  what  has 
happened  on  the  grand  scale  in  our  world.  We 
have  the  most  modern  possible  techniques;  we 
can  even  produce  some  good  results;  but  be- 
cause we  have  forgotten  the  controls  our  civili- 
zation threatens  to  destroy  itself. 

Fortunately  God  has  given  us  the  controls 
even  though  we  have  not  as  yet  been  wise 
enough  to  utilize  them : “For  the  love  of  Christ 
controls  us.”  There  are  two  meanings  here,  our 
love  for  Christ  and  his  love  for  us.  We  would 
expect  God  to  control  by  the  highest.  Material 
controls  are  too  limited.  God  could  separate  by 


a mountain  or  a sea  two  nations  that  might 
wage  war,  but  men  would  learn  ways  to  cross 
both.  Put  peace  in  their  hearts  and  the  problem 
is  at  once  solved. 

We  observe  that  personality  is  the  highest 
factor  we  know  in  the  universe.  God  uses  per- 
sonal control  at  its  highest  and  best  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  That  is  what  Paul  means  when  he 
says,  “The  love  of  Christ  controls  us.”  When- 
ever individuals,  societies,  economic  systems, 
and  nations  are  willing  and  ready  to  follow  the 
teachings  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  then  and  only 
then  can  we  hope  for  a world  that  will  not 
destroy  itself. 

PRAYER 

O God  our  Father,  teach  us  as  individuals 
and  as  nations  to  order  our  lives  in  keeping 
with  Thy  dear  Son,  who  said,  “Why  call  ye  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I say?” 
Amen. 

Hillyer  H.  Straton,  First  Baptist  Church, 
Malden,  Mass. 


continued 


and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 

These,  then,  were  the  early  days  of  CDC, 
now  the  focus  of  the  Army’s  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  greater  combat  capability.  As  the 
command  goes  into  its  tenth  year,  it  busies  it- 
self with  many  tasks  yet  unfinished  and  clears 
the  decks  to  produce  new  designs  to  fit  the 
times  ahead. 


Much  of  the  work  of  the  past  nine  years  is 
focused  on  the  Air  Cavalry  Combat  Brigade 
and  on  the  TRI-CAP  Division,  soon  to  begin 
elaborate  testing. 

This  is  the  command  that  will  get  the  job 
done  because  it’s  pre-tested  by  its  own  past.  It 
made  that  first  year — it  can  make  all  the  oth- 
ers. 

Except  for  the  new  identity-crisis. 

Another  CDC  is  getting  stronger  on  the 
scene — Control  Data  Corporation.  o 
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CDC’s  Lieutenant 
Teams  Tackle 
Computer  Problems 

THESAURUS,  BENCHMARK,  PERT: 
strange  words  to  comprehend?  To  most  people 
they  could  be  mystifying,  but  to  a group  of 
junior  officers  it’s  everyday  terminology.  Who 
are  these  unique  people?  They  are  a select 
group  of  men  chosen  by  Colonel  Charles  T. 
Caprino,  director  of  the  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing/Management Information  System 
(ADP/MIS)  Directorate,  Headquarters,  CDC, 
Ft.  Belvoir,  Va.,  to  support  the  command’s  de- 
mand for  timely  and  efficient  assistance  in  data 

processing. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  demands  on  the 
ADP/MIS  Directorate  began  to  escalate  beyond 
the  abilities  of  the  base  organization,  Col.  Cap- 
rino found  the  best  solution  was  to  tap  a hith- 
erto untouched  personnel  source  in  the  head- 
quarters. He  discovered  that  there  were  a num- 
ber of  junior  officers — mostly  lieutenants — in 
the  headquarters  who,  when  formed  into  teams, 
had  the  collective  expertise  to  attack  the  grow- 
ing computer  technology  problems  within  his 

directorate. 

From  June  1969,  when  the  first  “Lieutenant 
Team”  was  formed,  to  the  present,  where  nine 
teams  are  in  operation,  these  men  have  proven 
that  maximum  use  of  educational  background 


SOPHISTICATION, 
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The  computer  room  (below) 
at  CDC  Headquarters,  Ft. 
Belvoir,  Va.,  is  shown  in 
panorama.  A computer 
operator  (opposite  page,  top) 
places  a tape  reel  on  an  IBM 
2401  and  1 LT  Robert  Fink 
(above)  points  out  features  of 
a problem-solving  system. 
Miss  Carole  Scrivener  (left) 
translates  a set  of  computer 
instructions  into  code. 


combined  with  a sincere  desire  to  demonstrate 
professionalism  can  pay  huge  dividends. 

The  most  tangible  dividend  is  saving  tax  dol- 
lars. In  the  past  19  months,  the  “Lieutenant 
Teams”  have  saved  the  Federal  Government  an 
estimated  $1  million.  This  is  the  projected  cost 
of  commercial  service  that  would  have  had  to 
be  obtained  to  solve  the  same  ADP  problems. 

The  officers  that  comprise  the  nine  teams 
come  from  various  educational  and  military 
backgrounds.  Most  of  them  have  bachelor’s  de- 
grees in  engineering,  mathematics,  and  com- 
puter science,  but  a handful  do  have  their  mas- 
ter’s and  one  has  a Ph.D.  A few  have  only  a 
two-year  active  duty  obligation,  but  most  are  in 
the  Voluntary-Indefinite  category. 

The  intermediary  between  Col.  Caprino  and 
the  teams  is  Captain  Jerry  Taylor.  His  ability 
to  communicate  with  his  superior  and  subordi- 
nates has  earned  him  respect  from  both  sides. 
It  is  this  respect  which  allows  him  to  control 
his  teams  and  perform  their  assigned  mission. 

Their  main  function  basically  concerns  sup- 
porting the  divisions  of  the  ADP/MIS  Directo- 
rate and  other  command  ADP  requirements. 
The  nine  teams  are  sent  “trouble  shooting” 
whenever  a problem  arises.  One  example  is 
“Exercise  High  Heels”  where  a team  was  sent 
to  Europe  to  overview  the  communication  sys- 
tem employed  and  to  see  if  ADP  assistance 
would  be  needed. 

The  achievements  of  the  teams  include  a new 
management  approach  to  the  CDC’s  Manage- 
ment Information  Systems  (MIS) ; the  imple- 
mentation of  a document  retrieval  system  for 
the  Institute  of  Special  Studies ; benchmarking; 
updating  field  manuals;  and  assisting  the  CDC 
action  officer’s  needs. 

The  teams  now  are  employing  a technique 
called  Program  Evaluation  and  Review  Tech- 
nique (PERT)  which  gives  a CDC  project  man- 
ager a valuable  tool  for  scheduling  of  mile- 
stones, start  and  completion  dates ; meeting 
critical  dates  on  time;  and  several  other  aspects 
involved  in  the  managing  of  a project. 

“THESAURUS”  is  a group  of  key  words  to 
signify  a computerized  information  system  for 
retrieval  of  documents  for  the  STANO  Directo- 
rate of  the  Institute  of  Special  Studies  (ISS). 
The  approximately  1,000  documents  included  in 
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this  system  were  in  both  hard  copy  and  micro- 
fiche form  and  took  a “lieutenant  team”  six 
months  to  duplicate  into  “thesaurus”  terminol- 
ogy. The  system  provides  a quick,  easy  method 
of  retrieving  all  the  information  available  to 
satisfy  the  key  word  condition  chosen  by  the 
user. 

Another  team  currently  is  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va., 
working  on  a benchmark  program  for  possible 
acquisition  of  advanced  computer  hardware  for 
the  command.  This  program  involves  an  exten- 
sive reprogramming,  testing  and  de-bugging  ef- 
fort to  determine  if  CDC  scientific  applications 
can  be  programmed  into  a candidate  computer 
system.  In  order  to  make  a sound  purchase  de- 
cision, CDC  must  insure  that  a program  from 
an  old  computer  system  can  properly  be  trans- 
ferred and  used  on  a newer  model. 

A decision  last  year  to  shift  data  bases  from 
commercial  contractors  to  in-house  facilities 
created  a problem  for  the  Institute  of  Com- 
bined Arms  and  Support  (ICAS).  With  a pro- 
posed update  of  the  101-10  series  of  field  man- 
uals from  a computer  data  base  in  the  offing, 
ICAS  was  unable  to  immediately  take  up  where 


PFC  John  Oglesby  (left)  checks  instructions  he  has  just 
typed  for  the  IBM  360/30  computer  as  he  works  at  a 
computer  console,  the  nerve  center  for  the  computer. 

1LT  Fran  Woods  and  Mrs.  Arlene  Flannery  (above)  study 
one  of  the  many  print-out  sheets  prepared  by  computer 
teams. 

the  contractor  had  left  off.  So  a call  for  help 
went  out  to  ADP/MIS  and  a special  computer 
system  team  responded  to  the  challenge.  The 
junior  officer  team  not  only  up-dated  the  field 
manual  series,  but  also  managed  the  successful 
transfer  and  subsequent  improvement  of  the 
data  base. 

One  other  area  of  management  information 
systems  in  which  these  computer  systems  teams 
have  been  working  is  the  assistance  rendered  to 
the  needs  of  a CDC  officer.  One  team  is  study- 
ing the  process  of  data  acquisition  and  flow 
within  the  command’s  developmental  process, 
and  developing  methodology  for  the  automatic 
capture  and  processing  of  the  data.  The  final 
results  will  be  a bank  of  valid  technical  infor- 
mation highly  responsive  and  geared  to  the 
action  officer’s  needs. 

Presently  the  lieutenant  teams  are  experi- 
encing a turnover  in  personnel,  as  many  have 
completed  their  service  obligation.  Col.  Caprino 
is  confident  that  the  success  they  have  achieved 
will  carry  over  to  another  set  of  junior  officers. 

As  Capt.  Taylor  says,  “All  of  us  are  glad  to 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  our- 
selves in  an  area  closely  related  to  our  chosen 
fields  of  endeavor  while  serving  with  the 
United  States  Army.”  © 
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Unreported 

marked.  “Yon  were  i 

War 


by  Bob  Poos 


LTC  Howard  Jelinek  hands  out 
candy  bars,  toothpaste,  and 
soap  to  South  Vietnamese  in 
Nam  Hoa,  as  part  of  a civil 
affairs  program. 


The  other  day  while  discussing 
My  Lai  and  the  trial  of  Lt.  William 
Calley  (a  much  over-indulged-in 

pursuit 
these  days) 
a friend  re- 
marked, “You  were  in  Vietnam  a 
long  time.  How  many  American 
atrocities  did  you  see?”  That  ques- 
tion not  only  startled  me,  it  left  me 
wondering  if  Americans  have  become  so  enam- 
ored with  self-flagellation  about  Vietnam — and 
many  other  things — that  it  is  now  an  accepted 
belief  that  American  troops  in  Southeast  Asia 
are  and  were  a brutal,  bloodthirsty  collection  of 
savages  intent  on  slaughtering  a helpless  popu- 
lace. 

If  so,  it  is  not  only  unfortunate,  it  is  tragic. 
And  it  is  not  true. 
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Let  me  say  straight  off  that  in  almost  a year 
and  a half  of  covering  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
almost  four  years  of  covering  all  Southeast 
Asia  plus  Japan  and  Korea  I did  not  witness  a 
single  atrocity  by  any  American  soldier,  sailor 
or  Marine  or  any  collection  of  them. 

And  at  the  risk  of  seeming  immodest,  I will 
add  that  the  reason  I did  not  was  not  because  I 
was  unexposed  to  situations  lending  themselves 
to  the  commission  of  atrocities.  During  my  time 
in  Vietnam  I was  either  in  close-in  combat  or 
on  combat  operations  with:  the  First  Cavalry 
Division,  the  First  Infantry  Division,  the  25th 
Infantry  Division,  the  First  and  Third  Marine 
Divisions,  the  Special  Forces,  the  Seabees,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  and  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade.  Additionally,  I spent  considera- 
ble time  in  the  field  with  various  regiments  of 
the  regular  Army  of  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese 
Airborne,  the  Vietnamese  Marines,  and  the  Ko- 
rean Army  and  Marines. 

I did  see  South  Vietnamese  troops  deliber- 
ately kill  prisoners  and  I saw  them  torture  cap- 
tives in  order  to  extract  information.  And  I 
saw  the  results  of  North  Vietnamese  savagery 
against  government  soldiery  and  civilian  popu- 
lation'alike.  There  was  no  paucity  of  the  latter. 
Terror,  torture  and  political  assassination  were 
accepted  weapons  in  the  arsenals  of  both  indig- 
enous Viet  Cong  insurgents  and  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese. '• 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  was  the  hor- 
ror at  Hue  during  the  great  Tet  Offensive.  One 
mass  grave  alone  there  yielded  the  bodies  of 
more  than  300  civilians  executed  by  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  estimated  that  possibly  more  than 
2,000  innocent  victims  were  slain  for  the  crime 
of  not  joining  the  insurgents. 

Hue  was  only  the  worst  of  a long  history  of 
similar  brutalities.  They  have  been  occurring 
ever  since  the  insurgents  took  the  field  and  will 
continue  until,  one  way  or  another,  the  agony 
of  Vietnam  is  resolved. 

Just  a few  specifics.  In  1965,  2,032  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  were  murdered  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  6,929  kidnapped.  The  figures  for  1966  were 
2,613  slain  and  893  kidnapped.  Generally,  these 
victims  are  lower  level  officials  such  as  police 
officers,  village  chiefs,  agriculturists,  medical 
aid  workers  and  teaChers.  To  be  efficient  for  a 


Vietnamese  can  be  to  sentence  oneself  to  mur- 
der, kidnapping,  torture  and  mutilation. 

But  you  do  not  read  much  about  this.  You 
read  about  My  Lai. 

However,  I saw  no  atrocities  by  American 
troops  in  the  field.  And,  of  course,  I was  not  the 
only  correspondent  who  covered  the  war  in 
Vietnam  with  the  infantry  at  company  level. 
There  were  many,  many  others  and  many  of 
them  spent  a lot  more  time  with  troops  than 
did  I.  Yet  I have  never  heard  one  of  them  au- 
thenticate what  could  be  construed  as  a deliber- 
ate atrocity  by  American  forces. 

There  was  no  lack  of  looking  for  them  either. 
I remarked  to  a fellow  correspondent  once  that 
it  was  an  unrewarding  pursuit  to  write  about 
Communist  savagery  because  very  little  of  it 
ever  saw  print  for  one  reason  or  another.  My 
colleague  replied,  “You’ll  never  win  any  prizes 
writing  about  Vietnamese  atrocities,  bud. 
They’re  all  Asians  and  everybody  expects  bru- 
tality and  disregard  for  human  life  from 
Asians,  whether  that’s  their  nature  or  not.  But 
you  find  yourself  a real  honest-to-God  Ameri- 
can atrocity  and  you’ve  got  yourself  a story.” 

The  sagacity  of  this  statement  is,  of  course, 
borne  out  by  the  millions  of  words  that  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  My  Lai,  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  and  the  Americal  Division,  Cal- 
ley’s  parent  unit. 

Prior  to  My  Lai,  however,  there  was  no  lack 
of  enterprise  ort  the  part  of  correspondents 
searching  for  “an  honest-to-God  American 
atrocity,”  much  of  it  by  newsmen  who  person- 
ally opposed  American  policy  and  endeavors  in 
Vietnam. 

What  is  rather  astonishing  is  that  the  My 
Lai  incident  was  not  first  turned  up  by  a eorre- 


Bob  Poos  was  a correspondent  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  for  12  years,  six  in  the  St.  Louis 
Bureau,  four  in  Asia  and  two  in  Washington, 
D.C.  His  assignments  in’  Asia  included  more  than 
16  months  as  a combat  correspondent  in  Vietnam, 
more  than  a year  as  a roving  correspondent  in 
Southeast  Asia  based  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia, 
and  more  than  a year  in  Tokyo,  covering  Japan, 
Korea  and  elsewhere  in  that  part  of  Asia.  He  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives' Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
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spondent  in  Vietnam  but  was  instead  developed 
by  a self-employed  free-lance  writer  in  the 
United  States  who  has  long  been  a critic  of  the 
American  military  and  much  of  the  United 
States’  foreign  policy,  including  that  in  Viet- 
nam. 

What  has  largely  been  ignored  about  the  My 
Lai  incident  is  that  it  was  an  aberration,  not 
the  norm.  And  aberrations  make  news,  the  nor- 
mal does  not.  American  troops  have  been  fur- 
nished since  the  big  buildup  in  mid-1965  with 
literally  thousands  of  opportunities  for  indis- 
criminate slaughter  that  could  easily  have  been 
disguised  as  simple  reaction  “in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle.” But  virtually  none  of  them  took  advantage 
of  it.  The  norm  was  just  the  opposite:  men 
risking  their  lives  in  order  to  take  prisoners. 

Let  us  examine  two  such  incidents  where, 
due  to  the  heat  of  furious  battle,  atrocities 
could  have  been  committed  or  prisoners  slain 
— but  were  not. 

The  first  occurred  in  February  of  1966  when 
elements  of  the  Second  Battalion,  Seventh  Cav- 
alry, First  Air  Cavalry  Division  paid  a visit  to 
the  tiny  village  of  An  Thi  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Central  South  Vietnam  a few  miles  inland  from 
the  coast. 

The  Second  of  the  Seventh  Cav  at  the  time 
was  a tough  and  experienced  outfit  with  the 
bloody  la  Drang  Valley  battle  already  written 
on  its  colors  and  it  was  looking  for  a fight  this 
day.  It  found  one.  What  Alpha  and  Charley 
companies  and,  later,  one  squad  from  Bravo 
Company  found,  captured  North  Vietnamese 
after-action  reports  later  revealed,  was  a rein- 
forced regiment  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
— also  tough  and  warwise. 

The  Americans  soon  found  themselves  en- 
tirely surrounded,  pinned  down  and  punished 
by  a heavy  rainfall  that  precluded  air  support 
of  any  kind.  An  Thi  soon  became  a desperate 
battle  for  survival  by  the  Americans.  By  night- 
fall a long  row  of  poncho-wrapped  dead  in  an 
abandoned  Communist  trench  taken  by  direct 
frontal  assault  testified  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
battle  as  did  an  even  longer  row  of  badly 
wounded  troopers. 

Just  at  dusk,  through  the  rain,  falling  artil- 
lery and  mortar  shells  and  beneath  the  rifle  and 
machinegun  bullets  snapping  overhead,  an  en- 


tire Vietnamese  family  including  a whispy- 
bearded  grandfather  and  a babe  in  arms  crept 
into  the  Cavalry’s  lines.  Several  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  baby,  were  injured. 

Medic  Thomas  Cole  of  Richmond,  Va.  and  a 
couple  of  other  medics  had  plenty  to  do  in  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  a score  or  more  of  critically 
wounded  Americans  but  they  rendered  the 
same  medical  care  to  the  hapless  Vietnamese 
that  they  gave  their  comrades.  The  child  died 
during  the  night  despite  the  medic’s  frantic  ef- 
forts and  young  Tommy  Cole  wept  bitter  tears 
of  frustration  and  anger  that  such  a thing 
could  happen. 

The  next  day,  reinforced  by  the  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, the  Seventh’s  troopers  broke  the  North 
Vietnamese  lines  and  inflicted  a severe  defeat 
on  the  enemy.  Because  of  the  savage  nature  of 
the  fighting  few  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some 
were.  I saw  one  of  them.  The  Seventh  Cavalry 
commanding  officer,  Col.  Hal  G.  Moore,  and  a 
private  crawled  into  a bunker  and  dragged  out 
a wounded  North  Vietnamese  machinegunner. 
They  did  not  kill  him.  They  turned  him  over  to 
a medic  who  treated  him. 

The  next  incident  occurred  a few  months 
later  and  also  involved  the  Cavalry,  this  time 
the  First  Battalion  of  the  Seventh.  It  took  place 
in  a nameless,  abandoned  village  near  the 
coastal  city  of  Bong  Son  and  the  cavalrymen 
called  it  “the  Second  Battle  of  Bong  Son.” 

The  First  Battalion  achieved  something  sel- 
dom accomplished  in  Vietnam:  they  got  a bat- 
talion of  North  Vietnamese  surrounded  in  rela- 
tively clear  country  and  proceeded  to  bring 
about  its  reduction.  Here  too  the  fighting  was 
brutal,  including  exchanges  of  hand  grenades, 
pointblank  rifle  fire  and  culminating  in  a sav- 
age duel  of  machineguns. 

Then  a rare  thing  happened.  The  North  Viet- 
namese collapsed  and  began  surrendering.  It 
was  the  only  time  I ever  saw  it  occur.  Soon 
more  than  40  of  them  were  rounded  up,  some 
unhurt,  some  wounded  and  a few  burned  by  a 
napalm  strike  that  had  been  called  down.  At 
one  point,  a sergeant  in  the  Battalion  Command 
post  uttered  an  oath,  crawled  over  to  a clump 
of  bushes,  pushed  it  aside  and  peered  into  a 
hole  that  was  revealed.  He  brandished  his  rifle 
and  a North  Vietnamese  crawled  out  and  then 
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Members  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  dispense  toothpaste, 
toothbrushes,  and  soap  (left)  to 
South  Vietnamese  villagers  at 
Gia  Le.  A Medical  Service 
Corps  officer  (above)  cleanses 
a Vietnamese  woman's  eye. 


another. 

No  cavalryman  during  the  entire  battle  made 
any  move  to  harm  a prisoner.  The  wounded 
ones  were  bandaged  and  cared  for  by  the 
medics. 

Those  were  examples  of  restraint  in  combat 
that  I happened  to  eyewitness.  But  contrary  to 
the  entire  concept  that  seems  to  be  arising  that 
the  American  soldier  is  a savage  brute  swag- 
gering around  the  Vietnamese  countryside  rav- 
aging it  with  fire  and  sword,  the  American  sol- 
dier or  Marine  in  the  field  or  out  on  duty  or  off 
generally  exhibited  warmth  and  kindness  to- 
ward the  Vietnamese  that  was  sometimes  diffi- 
cult for  the  latter  to  comprehend.  The  Ameri- 
can infantryman,  in  fact,  exemplified  that  pe- 
culiar American  trait  of  wanting  everyone  to 
like  him. 

The  newsprint  industry  would  find  it  a chal- 
lenge to  manufacture  enough  paper  to  record 
all  the  deeds  of  kindness  and  human  compas- 
sion exhibited  bv  American  troops  at  all  levels 
toward  Vietnamese  civilians. 

In  matters  of  policy,  for  example,  the  Marine 
Corps  established  its  Civic  Action  Platoon  pro- 
gram where  squads  of  men  moved  into  Viet- 
namese villages  and  lived  among  the  peasants, 
furnishing  at  the  same  time  time  protection 
and  instructions  on  the  rudiments  of  hygiene 
and  simple  medical  care.  Many  a United  States 
Marine  has  served  as  midwife  at  births  in  re- 
mote hamlets. 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  built  a “Nha 
thuong,”  which  means  at  the  same  time  hospi- 
tal and  “house  of  love”  in  Vietnamese  at  An 
Khe  for  the  civilians  of  An  Tuc  District  in  Binh 


Dinh  Province.  The  facility  maintained  76  beds 
plus  a 10-bed  maternity  ward.  In  1967  alone 
more  than  2,000  patients  were  treated  and  350 
babies  delivered. 

In  1969  the  division  turned  the  hospital  over 
to  the  Vietnamese  themselves  but  continued  to 
assist  in  its  operation  as  did  later  the  Fourth 
Infantry  Division  when  it  moved  into  the  area. 

Once  when  the  Viet  Cong  blew  up  a hospital 
facility  near  Danang  one  of  the  Seabees  who 
built  it  remarked  to  me,  “I  can’t  understand 
why  the  hell  they  did  that.  We’re  treating  them 
too,  no  doubt.” 

But  building  hospitals  and  furnishing  in- 
structions in  hygiene  and  health  care  and 
teaching  Vietnamese  farmers  how  to  raise  hogs 
and  poultry  and  simply  playing  in  the  dust  with 
the  pretty  little  Vietnamese  children  was  the 
norm  for  the  American  forces.  And  the  normal 
doesn’t  make  news. 

Perhaps  most  Americans  will  ignore  or  for- 
get incidents  like  these  I have  mentioned  and 
remember  only  My  Lai.  But  I won’t.  Nor  do  I 
think  will  the  Vietnamese  who  experienced 
them. 

Americans  would  do  well,  I think,  to  ponder 
this  inscription  carved  on  a sentry  box  on  the 
Island  of  Gibraltar  by  some  unknown,  cynical 
British  soldier : 

God  and  the  soldier 
All  men  adore 
In  time  of  trouble 
And  no  more; 

For  when  war  is  over 
And  all  things  righted 
God  is  neglected 
The  soldier  slighted.  © 


“First,  those  of  us  in  uniform  in  positions  of  high  responsibility  in  the  Army  must 
attack  this  problem  with  all  the  vigor,  imagination,  and  dedication  we  can 
muster,  and  we  must  apply  ourselves  intensively  to  the  task. 

“Second,  we  must  eliminate  unnecessary  irritants  and  unattractive  features  of  Army 
life  where  they  exist.  But  we  will  hold  to  those  immutable  principles  of  dedicated 
professionalism,  loyalty,  integrity  of  character  and  sacrifice.  They  are  the 
hallmarks  of  a disciplined;  responsible  Army.  All  else  is  secondary. 

“Third,  we  will  not  achieve  our  goal  without  the  application  of  resources,  and  I 
mean  money.  We  will  need  to  increase  pay.  And  we  will  .probably  find  that 
we  must  put  our  money  primarily  in  those  jobs  which  are  most  arduous  and  have 
the  least  application  to  civilian  pursuits  . . . the  infantry,  artillery  and  armor. 

“Fourth,  we  will  need  the  support  of  the  American  people  and  their  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  the  church,  education  and  the  news  media.  We  cannot  attract 
the  kind  of  soldier  we  need  into  an  organization  denigrated  by  some,  directly  attacked 
by  others,  and  halfheartedly  supported  by  many.  This  country  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  If  the  Army  is  portrayed  and  believed  as  a service  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs, 
a service  in  which  only  those  with  the  least  qualifications  need  be  re- 
cruited, and  if  we  do  not  have  the  active  help  of  community  and  national  leaders  in 
every  field,  even  money  will  not  do  the  job.” 


General  W.  C.  Westmoreland 
Army  Chief  of  Staff 
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former  prisoners)  “by  its  very 
nature  is  general  and  is  aimed 
at  any  returnee  from  any  part 
of  the  world.” 

“For  example,”  Major 
Carlin  explains,  “the  Navy’s 
operational  plans  in  this  area 
spend  13  pages  on  establishing 
a scope  of  operations,  setting  a 
sympathetic  and  sensitive 
tenor  for  repatriate  processing. 
The  Army,  on  the  other  hand, 
spends  only  one  paragraph 
— three  sentences.” 

For  the  first  72  hours  after  a 
prisoner’s  escape  or  release, 
the  former  PW  is  handled  by 
the  in-country,  all-service 
Military  Assistance  Command, 
Vietnam  (MACV)  Opera- 
tional Plan,  J-190.  This  plan 
spells  out  in  detail  the  treat- 
ment and  initial  debriefing 
procedures  for  the  repatriate 
during  the  three  days,  after 
which  he  is  required  to  be 
evacuated  to  the  US.  At  this 
point,  the  serviceman’s  reha- 
bilitation is  taken  over  by  his 
respective  service — and  this  is 
where  there  are  inadequacies 
in  the  Army’s  procedures, 
especially  in  psychiatric  re- 
habilitation. 

“The  Army  is  capable  under 
its  present  planning  to  process 
and  evacuate  the  repatriate, 
debrief  him,  and  treat  him 
medically,  because  we  already 
have  the  medical  channels,” 
says  Major  Carlin.  “But  there 
is  a question  right  now,  cur- 
rently being  staffed  at  DA,  on 
rehabilitation — short-term,  in- 
termediate, and  long-term 
psychiatric  rehabilitation.” 

Currently,  repatriates,  as  the 
study  has  discovered,  experi- 


ence interrogation  more  so 
than  debriefing  after  they 
arrive  in  the  US.  This  quite 
naturally  puts  the  soldier  on 
the  defensive  and  is  count- 
er-productive to  gaining  in- 
telligence to  the  PW’s  overall 
rehabilitation.  In  many  cases, 
the  repatriate  has  Article  31  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  read  to  him  immedi- 
ately informing  him  of  his 
rights  as  a member  of  the 
armed  services,  and  he  is  im- 
mediately swallowed  in  a pool 
of  self-guilt.  “What  we’re 
basically  seeking  in  this  re- 
gard,” Major  Carlin  comments, 
“is  a soldier’s  immunity  during 
his  debriefing,  so  that  he  can 
tell  his  story.” 

“The  only  communication  I 
had  was  with  the  animals. 
That’s  what  you  miss  most 
— sincere  human  communi- 
cation. The  guards  and  the 
political  cadre  weren’t  com- 
municating with  you,  they 
were  just  using  you — and  that 
really  tore  me  up.” 

Stresses  Major  Carlin:  “He 
must  be  treated  in  a sensitive 
manner.  There  is  a latent  sense 
of  culpability  attached  to  being 
captured  and  being  interned. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  by 
the  services  to  eliminate  this 
sense,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  processing  the  individuals, 
that  the  former  PW  is  guilty 
of  something — because  he’s 
not.  He’s  served  his  country 
well  and  this  thought  must  be 
ingrained  into  the  processing 
procedures.” 

Present  DA  guidance  in  the 
post-internment  phase,  notes 
the  study  team,  is  too  general, 
so  action  people  who  are 
dealing  directly  with  the  re- 
patriate are  largely  left  in  the 


dark  as  to  their  specific  duties 
and  responsibilities.  “And  this 
is  primarily  because  guidance 
is  dictated  by  an  AR  and  not 
an  operational  order,”  adds 
Major  Carlin. 

“I’m  not  saying  we  don’t 
need  AR  190-25,”  states  the 
major.  “It  serves  a purpose, 
but  we  need  something  to 
supplement  it  in  specific  cases 
— and  we  don’t  have  that 
now.” 

The  USPW  study,  of  which  a 
coordination  draft  is  scheduled 
for  review  in  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1972,  is  an  extremely 
important  step  toward  mod- 
ernizing the  Army’s  sometimes 
antique  methods  of  PW  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation. 

“It  is  the  individual  soldier 
who  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  study,”  emphasizes  Major 
Carlin.  “How  do  we  prepare 
him  for  possible  internment? 
What  do  we  do  for  him  should 
he  be  interned?  And  how  are 
we  going  to  treat  him  when  he 
gets  back?  If  we  can  answer 
these  three  questions — or  if 
doctrine  is  adequate  to  handle 
these  three  questions — then  the 
Army’s  in  good  shape.  If 
doctrine  isn’t  adequate,  then 
it’s  time  for  the  Army  to 
prepare  this  doctrine/’ 

The  study  is,  then,  a long 
overdue  examination  of  the 
Army’s  ability  to  properly 
assimilate  its  most  valuable 
asset.  For  if  war  is  in  fact  a 
wound  on  the  nation  that  won’t 
heal,  then  a former  prisoner  of 
war  who  has  been  poorly  re- 
habilitated is  an  open  scar 
upon  the  Army. 

“There  were  times  when  I 
didn’t  think  I was  going  to 
make  it.”  © 
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METS  Predict 

FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . “Everybody 
talks  about  the  weather  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.” 

The  words  of  that  old  saying  may 
still  be  true,  but  there  are  few  who 
don’t  grant  the  weatherman  some 
credence  when  planning  an  all  im- 
portant outing  or  deciding  what  to 
wear  for  Saturday  morning  golf. 

In  the  experimentation  conducted 
by  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand Experimentation  Command 
(CDCEC)  at  the  Hunter  Liggett 
Military  Reservation,  the  wiggles  on 
graph  paper  from  the  climate  are  an 
important  variable  in  the  search  for 
the  organizations  and  facilities  of 
tomorrow’s  Army. 

A small  cluster  of  buildings  near 
the  heliport  at  Hunter  Liggett 
houses  the  headquarters  and  much 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Meteorologi- 
cal (MET)  Team  which  provides 
CDCEC  with  a record  and  forecast 
of  weather  variables. 

The  fourteen-man  MET  tepm 
from  the  Army’s  Electronic  Com- 
mand Meteorological  Support  Activ- 
ity at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  are  as- 
signed to  Sixth  Army  expressly  for 
duty  in  support  of  CDCEC’s  activi- 
ties. 

However,  CDCEC  is  not  the  only 
beneficiary  of  the  team’s  effort,  a 
Lieutenant  Jeffrey  Basford,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  MET  team, 
is  quick  to  point  out.  “The  function 
of  meteorological  support,”  he  says, 
“is  more  encompassing  than  simply 
providing  weather  forecasts  for  the 
local  area.” 

“All  of  the  data  we  collect  is  rec- 
orded and  forwarded  to  the  Weather 
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Records  Center  in  Asheville,  N.C. 
These  figures  are  compiled  with 
those  from  other  meteorological  fa- 
cilities to  assemble  climatic  maps  on 
a national  scale.  In  turn,  we  receive 
data  from  a special  teletype  that 
prints  facsimile  maps,  enabling  us 
to  more  accurately  grasp  the  overall 
weather  picture.” 

The  tricky  business  of  weather 
forecasting  is  handled  by  Specialist 
Seven  Kenneth  Hardy  and  Specialist 
Seven  Townsend  Saunders.  Neither 
denies  the  risk  of  predicting  sun- 
shine, but  they  emphasize  that  fali- 
bility  is  tempered  to  some  degree  by 
experience. 

The  weather  outlook  is  particu- 
larly important  to  pilots  involved 
in  various  CDCEC  experiments. 
Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation 
is  situated  in  the  rugged  terrain  of 
the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  and 
many  experiments  involve  the  use  of 
aircraft  flying  at  low  altitudes. 
Knowing  that  fog  is  expected  to  roll 
in  from  the  coast  at  a certain  time 
provides  an  extra  margin  of  safety 
for  experimentation  personnel  of  the 
command. 


Ordnance  Muster 

FT.  LEE,  Va.  . . . Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Ross  R.  Condit,  Jr.,  Command- 
ing General,  Combat  Developments 
Command  Personnel  and  Logistics 
Systems  Group  (PALS),  and  an 
Ordnance  Corps  Officer  hosted  a 
Spring  Ordnance  Muster  here  on  26 
March. 

Lieutenant  General  (Retired)  J. 
E.  Engler,  who  is  currently  affiliated 
with  the  American  Ordnance  Asso- 


ciation, was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
delivered  a short  address.  All  Ord- 
nance Corps  officers  in  the  area — ac- 
tive duty,  retired,  and  reserve — were 
invited  to  attend. 


" 'Apostle  ” Medal 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . When  Chap- 
lain Lee  V.  Fox,  Chief  of  Chaplains 
for  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand Experimentation  Command 
(CDCEC)  which  is  headquartered 
here,  left  his  last  assignment  in 
Vietnam,  he  was  presented  with  a 
Bronze  Star;  in  Korea,  he  was  given 
a Meritorious  Service  Medal;  at  Ft. 
Hood,  he  received  an  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal;  but  at  CDCEC, 
he  received  an  “Apostle’s  Medal.” 
That  is  the  name  the  CDCEC 
Chaplain  ruefully  applied  to  a large 
jagged  rock  hurled  through  his  office 
window  recently,  since  Paul  and  the 
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other  Apostles  were  stoned,  too,  one 
time  or  another.  It  was  not  an  occu- 
pational hazard,  however,  nor  in  this 
case  an  expression  of  disapproval. 
The  rock  was  thrown  through  the 
Chaplain’s  office  window  in  order  to 
gain  entry  for  purposes  of  burglary. 

After  breaking  his  window  with 
the  rock,  the  thief  stepped  inside 
and  stole  two  treasured  keepsakes 
which  he  had  had  reposing  on  his 
desk.  One  was  a pen  set  made  in  the 
form  of  a miniature  tank,  an  appro- 
priate farewell  present  from  men  of 
the  7th  Division  which  he  served  in 
Korea;  the  other,  a bayonet  which 
was  the  goodbye  gift  of  his  unit  at 
Ft.  Hood. 

Chaplain  Fox  is  one  of  the  first  to 
agree  to  the  fairness,  the  compas- 
sion and  the  wisdom  of  the  admoni- 
tion to  “Let  him  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone”  but  the  Sixth 
Commandment  indicates  plainly  that 
the  rock-thrower  in  this  case  does 
not  deserve  to  be  excused  under  that 
permissive  advice,  so  it  is  under- 
standable that  Chaplain  Fox  is  find- 
ing it  more  difficult  than  usual  to 
forgive. 

Those  mementos  meant  a lot  to 
him. 


CDC  In  Vietnam 

LONG  BINH,  RVN  . . . “From 
the  Delta  to  the  DMZ  ...  we  want 
to  be  where  the  action  is!” 

This  statement,  summing  up  the 
philosophy  of  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command’s  (CDC)  Liaison 
Detachment  in  Vietnam  was  made 
by  Specialist  Five  Michael  E.  Mitch- 
ell, an  administrative  specialist  as- 
signed to  CDC’s  Liaison  Detachment 
there. 

In  Vietnam  the  CDC  Liaison 
Offices  are  located  in  two  different 
areas.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  E. 
Varljen  is  the  Senior  Liaison  Officer 
in  Long  Binh,  while  Major  James 
W.  Dearlove  is  the  Senior  Liaison 
Officer  in  Da  Nang. 


The  mission  of  the  Liaison  De- 
tachment, according  to  SP5  Mitchell, 
is  to  “serve  as  a point  of  contact 
with  the  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Army  Vietnam 
(USARV)  and  to  represent  the 
Commanding  General  of  CDC  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  CDC  and  its 
assigned  missions.  The  detachment 
is  to  provide  a ready  means  for  CDC 
activities  to  funnel  specific  requests 
for  information  complementing  the 
CDC  mission  of  representing  the 
user.  In  turn,  USARV  and  other 
service  activities  in  Vietnam  use  the 
detachment  as  an  easily  available 
means  for  gaining  information,  as- 
sistance and  an  appreciation  for 
CDC’s  role  in  the  Army.  The  routine 
exchange  of  information  and  data 
gained  from  other  services,  and  the 
results  of  USARV  evaluations  are 
provided  to  appropriate  CDC  Head- 
quarters and  activities  on  a continu- 
ing basis.” 

During  the  first  three  months  of 
1971,  detachment  personnel  accom- 
plished 73  liaison  missions.  In  terms 
of  geography,  detachment  personnel 
have  visited  all  military  regions  in 
Vietnam.  For  this  detachment,  the 
“Delta  to  the  DMZ”  is  a reality. 


Cover  Up 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  ...  A dacron 
fabric  cover  to  help  protect  the  sol- 
dier from  hand  grenades  and  flying 
shrapnel  is  ready  for  the  Army’s 
supply  system  says  the  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  (CDC)  head- 
quarters, located  here. 


The  five-by-six  foot  sheet  is  lami- 
nated to  thin  polyester  film  and 
when  stretched  over  a one  or  two- 
man  foxhole,  will  support  18  inches 
of  protective  soil.  The  cover  will  not 
completely  cover  the  pit  so  as  to 
allow  the  soldier  entry  and  exit. 

To  provide  a firm  anchor,  tubular 
sections  or  “pockets”  sewn  into  two 
sides  of  the  sheet  are  filled  with  soil 
and  laid  into  shallow  trenches  on 
two  sides  of  the  rectangular  foxhole. 
A thick  blanket  of  soil  is  then  piled 
on  the  cover.  Several  sheets  can  be 
snap-fastened  together. 

In  announcing  the  end  of  the 
cover’s  test  period,  which  included 
arctic,  desert,  and  tropic  service, 
CDC  believes  this  innovation  will 
offer  the  soldier  better  protection 
than  he  normally  receives  by  shield- 
ing his  foxhole  with  natural  cover- 
age. 

The  dacron  sheet  is  not  issued  as 
a required  item  of  individual  equip- 
ment. The  soldier  will  be  told  it’s 
available  in  his  unit  supply  room  if 
he  wants  one. 


Unit  Honored 

FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . During  a unit 
formation  at  Company  F,  41st  In- 
fantry, a unit  of  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  Experimentation 
Command  (CDCEC)  Experimenta- 
tion Battalion,  forty-three  men  of  the 
company  were  presented  with  Certifi- 
cates of  Achievement  and  sixty-nine 
with  Good  Conduct  Medals. 

Those  receiving  the  Certificates 
were  praised  for  their  efficiency  on 
their  particular  jobs  and  their  as- 
sistance in  the  experimentation  pro- 
gram of  CDCEC  in  general.  Nearly 
all  of  the  men  of  the  company  had 
served  with  it,  participating  in 
CDCEC’s  experiments,  since  August 
of  1969. 

The  many  presentations  and  con- 
gratulations were  offered  by  the  com- 
pany commander,  First  Lieutenant 
Woodrow  R.  Kelley. 
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Agency  Moves 

FT.  HOLABIRD,  Md.  . . . Colonel 
George  W.  Peterson,  commanding 
officer  of  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand’s Intelligence  Agency  (INTA), 
said  recently  that  the  agency’s  move 
to  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  month. 

INTA’s  move  to  Ft.  Huachuca, 
first  announced  in  late  December 
1970,  is  designed  to  collocate  INTA 
with  the  Intelligence  Center  and 
School  in  order  to  continue  the  liai- 
son and  coordination  between  the 
facilities.  The  Intelligence  Center 
and  School  will  complete  its  move 
after  its  final  class  graduates  in 
early  September. 

According  to  Col.  Peterson,  the 
agency’s  personnel  will  begin  to 
move  during  the  first  week  of  June, 
with  most  of  the  equipment  leaving 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  There 
will  be  11  civilians  and  25  military 
personnel  making  the  move  from  Ft. 
Holabird  to  Ft.  Huachuca. 


Condit  Speaks 

FT.  LEE,  Va.  . . . Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Ross  R.  Condit,  Jr.,  addressed 
the  graduates  of  the  Army  Inte- 
grated Materiel  System  Manage- 
ment Course  at  the  US  Army  Logis- 
tics Management  Center  here  on  9 
April. 

BrigGen.  Condit  is  the  Command- 
ing General,  Combat  Developments 
Command  Personnel  and  Logistics 
System  Group  (PALS). 


His  address  emphasized  the  vital 
concern  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command  (CDC)  and  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  (AMC)  with  relia- 
bility, maintainability,  and  availabil- 
ity in  the  materiel  area. 

This  insures  the  greatest  return 
for  the  dollars  allocated  for  materiel 
procurement. 

BrigGen.  Condit  also  explained  a 
new  project  underway  within  CDC 
to  reduce  significantly  the  number  of 
materiel  requirements  documents 
currently  in  the  system. 


Name  Change 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  ...  A move 
to  name  a building  for  the  man 
whose  organizational  genius  got  our 
combat  soldiers  ready  for  World 
War  II,  is  underway  at  the  Combat 
Developments  Command  (CDC) 
headquartered  here. 

Ft.  Belvoir  Memorialization  Board 
has  been  petitioned  to  designate 
Building  1902  as  McNair  Hall,  hon- 
oring Lieutenant  General  Lesley  J. 
McNair,  Commanding  General  of 
Army  Ground  Forces  in  the  early 
’40s.  The  building,  at  the  end  of  the 
parade  ground  on  North  Post,  is 
occupied  by  CDC’s  Organization  Di- 
rectorate headed  by  Colonel  James 
L.  Riffe. 

General  McNair  is  remembered 
for  his  innovative  methods  in 
combat  training.  His  concepts  also 
standardized  Army  doctrine  and  or- 


ganization making  people  and  units 
interchangeable  thus  providing 
trained  forces  for  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  Theaters.  Many  of 
the  General’s  philosophies  still  guide 
CDC’s  Organization  Directorate  in 
their  work  on  hundreds  of  the 
Army’s  present  and  future  Tables  of 
Organization  and  Equipment. 


Advisor  Speaks 

FT.  LEE,  Va.  . . . Concepts  for 
providing  logistical  support  for  an 
Airmobile  Division  were  the  subject 
of  a briefing  given  recently. 

The  briefing  was  given  to  35  mem- 
bers of  the  Combat  Developments 
Command’s  Institute  of  Land 
Combat  and  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  Advanced  Materiel  Con- 
cepts Agency  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  briefing,  given  by  Mr.  Ell- 
wood  C.  Hurford,  Scientific  Advisor 
to  Brigadier  General  Ross  R.  Condit, 
Jr.,  Commanding  General,  Combat 
Developments  Command  Personnel 
and  Logistics  Systems  Group 
(PALS),  included  descriptions  of 
problems  in  providing  logistical  sup- 
port in  contingency  operations.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping new  approaches  to  determine 
support  requirements,  since  the  fu- 
ture support  systems  developed  by 
the  CDC  Institute  of  Land  Combat 
must  begin  with  a definition  of  re- 
supply, maintenance,  transportation, 
and  medical  support  requirements. 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND 


On  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Army,  I extend 
hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Army  Combat  Developments  Comnand  on  the  occasion  of  its  ninth 
anniversary. 

From  the  time  of  its  establishment  on  20  June  1962,  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Comnand  has  kept  pace  with  advances  in  science  and  technology 
by  exploring  bold  new  concepts , doctrines , and  tactics , thus  contrib- 
uting materially  to  the  Army's  capabilities  to  wage  land  warfare. 

The  success  of  your  efforts  has  been  particularly  evident  in  the  effec- 
tive coirbat  operations  of  our  fighting  men  over  the  past  five  years. 

I join  all  members  of  the  United  States  Army  in  expressing  pride  in 
your  many  achievements,  and  confidence  that  in  the  challenging  days 
ahead  you  will  continue  to  contribute  enthusiastically  to  improving 
the  combat  capability  of  our  forces  and  to  maintaining  a ready  and 
modem  Army . 


W.  C.  nfesiMORELAND 
General,  United  States  Army 
Chief  of  Staff 


